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The  beginning  of  a  new  hunting 
season  is  always  a  time  filled  with  excite- 
ment and  anticipation  as  upwards  of  a 
half  million  Bayou  State  sponsmen  and 
sportswomen  sit  around  in  their  living 
rooms  cleaning  their  shotguns  and  rifles 
and  dreaming  of  cool  mornings  and 
bountiful  game. 

It  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  all  the 
world  seems  alive— a  feeling  impossible 
to  explain  to  the  uninitiated,  yet  shared 
by  all  sportsmen.  It  is  a  commoVi  thread 
binding  us  all  to  the  wild  outdoors. 

In  Louisiana  this  anticipation  reaches 
an  almost  frenzied  peak  this  time  of  the 
year  as  September  ushers  in  almost  six 
uninterrupted  months  of  hunting  both 
resident  and  migratory  game.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  world  that  can  top  the 
hunting  opportunities  this  state  has  to 
offer. 

Hunting  begins  in  September  with  the 
first  splits  of  the  dove,  teal,  rail  and 
gallinule  seasons.  This  is  followed  close- 
ly in  October  with  the  opening  of 
rabbit,  squirrel  and  archery  seasons. 

Deer,  quail  and  waterfowl  seasons 
open  in  November  and  continue  into 
the  new  year,  while  December  witnesses 
the  beginning  of  a  woodcock  season  that 
doesn't  end  until  the  second  week  of 
February. 

The  close  of  rabbit  season  the  last  day 
of  February  doesn't  signal  the  end  of  a 
season's  hunting  either,  as  less  than  three 
weeks  later  Louisiana  sportsmen  take  to 


the  woods  again,  this  time  in  search  of 
the  wily  wild  turkey  gobbler. 

Chief  game  biologists  from  all  eight 
of  the  state's  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
districts,  along  with  the  department's 
waterfowl  and  woodcock  biologists, 
have  contributed  to  the  indepth  forecast 
for  the  upcoming  hunting  seasons  that 
is  featured  in  this  issue  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist.  I  think  you  will 
find  their  comments  interesting  and 
informative. 

Depending  on  the  response  from  our 
readers,  we  will  consider  making  this  an 
annual  feature  and  possibly  even 
including  such  a  forecast  prepared  by 
our  fisheries  biologists  in  one  of  the 
spring  issues  that  would  cover  fishing 
prospects  throughout  the  state. 

Many  of  the  dire  predictions  that 
earlier  this  year  hung  over  the  state's  up- 
coming waterfowl  seasons  have  improv- 
ed drastically,  and  now  it  appears  as  if 
Louisiana  waterfowlers  are  in  for 
another  good  year. 

With  a  harvest  of  well  over  100,000 
deer  yearly,  Louisiana  has  become  one 
of  the  more  important  deer  hunting 
states  in  the  country  and  this  year 
should  prove  no  exception.  Conditions 
appear  excellent  for  another  banner 
harvest  of  white-tailed  deer. 

This  season  also  marks  the  opening  of 
the  new  state-owned  Big  Lake  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  the  Tensas  Forest 
and  the  Sherburne  Wildlife  Management 
Area  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Both  of 
these  areas  offer  excellent  hunting  and 
were  purchased  for  use  by  Louisiana 
outdoorsmen  without  spending  one 
single  dime  of  your  tax  money.  They  are 
only  part  of  an  aggressive  land  acquisi- 
tion program  that  is  financed  exclusive- 
ly by  self-generated  department  funds. 

The  most  recent  accomplishment  of 
this  program  is  the  acquisition  of  10,500 
acres  in  Tensas,  Madison,  Franklin  and 
Ouachita  parishes.  Almost  5,000  acres 
of  this  purchase  adjoins  the  Big  Lake 


Wildlife  Management  area  and  will  be 
open  this  year,  while  the  other  approx- 
imately 5,500  acres  adjoins  and  connects 
the  existing  Russell  Sage  and  Ouachita 
WMAs.  The  purchase  of  this  tract  of 
agricultural  land  is  a  reversal  of  the  trend 
of  turning  good  forestland  into  margin- 
al farmland  and  hopefully  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  wildlife  habi- 
tat preservation. 

In  wrapping  things  up,  I  feel  I  must 
comment  briefly  on  this  year's  legis- 
lative session,  one  of  the  most  eventful 
sessions  I  have  encountered  during  my 
tenure  as  director  of  this  agency. 

I  feel  that  the  preservation  of  Louisi- 
ana's wildlife  heritage  for  future  genera- 
tions is  a  task  that  should  transcend 
politics.  The  genuine  desire  to  do  what 
is  best  for  our  wildlife  that  I  saw  among 
state  lawmakers  at  this  year's  session 
warmed  my  heart.  I  thank  them  for 
their  open-mindedness,  attentiveness 
and  concern. 

The  session  saw  the  passage  of  a  num- 
ber of  measures  that  have  been  sought 
for  many  years,  including  a  finfish 
management  bill,  mandatory  hunter 
safety  education  and  the  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  over  the  shrimping  indus- 
try in  our  state  waters  out  three  miles 
into  the  Gulf.  All  these  are  discussed  in 
detail  in  this  issue. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  union 
without  a  comprehensive  fishing  license. 
This  is  particularly  ironic  in  that  the 
author  of  the  recently  passed  bill  to  in- 
crease federal  funds  available  to  states 
based  on  the  number  of  fishing  licenses 
sold  is  Louisiana  Congressman  John 
Breaux. 

This  session  of  the  state  Legislature 
saw  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  com- 
prehensive fishing  license.  Although  the 
measure  eventually  died  in  House  com- 
mittee, I  see  its  approval  by  the  Senate 
as  both  a  victory  and  a  good  omen  for 
the  future. 
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rhe  19S4  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature was  a  ver}-  productive  one  for  Bayou  State 
sportsmen.  Legislation  passed  during  the  session  will 
impact  hunters,  recreational  and  commercial  fishermen  and 
shrimp  trawlers. 


HUNTERS 

The  tounh  House  bill  filed  in  this  year's  session  dealt  with 
hunter  safety.  This  was  indicative  of  the  attention  Louisiana 
sportsmen  (both  hunters  and  fishermen)  would  later  receive. 

Mandatory  Hunter  Education 

Tops  among  hunting  related  measures  approved  during  the 
session  was  Act  149  (House  Bill  4),  a  mandatory'  hunter  safety 
education  bill.  Beginning  September  1,  1985,  hunting  licenses 
will  not  be  issued  to  anyone  born  on  or  after  September  1, 
1969,  unless  the  applicant  provides  proof  of  completion  of  an 
approved  hunter  education  course. 

Programs  stressing  firearm  safety  and  hunter  ethics  have  been 
required  in  many  states  for  years  and  Louisiana  sportsmen  have 
had  to  take  such  courses  in  order  to  obtain  nonresident  hunt- 
ing licenses  in  those  states. 

While  hunter  safety  education  has  not  been  mandatory  in 
Louisiana,  it  cenainly  hasn't  been  neglected.  Instructors  with 
the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  have  been  teaching 
hunter  safety  to  thousands  of  safety-conscious  sponsmen  for 
some  time. 

The  new  law  also  contains  a  provision  whereby  couns  can 
order  game  law  violators  to  attend  and  panicipate  in  a  hunter 
safety  course  in  addition  to  other  established  penalties. 

Information  on  hunter  safety  education  courses  scheduled 
in  your  area  of  the  state  can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office. 
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Illegal  Deer,  Turkey  Hunting 
Penalties  Increased 

The  penalties  for  hunting  turkey  at  night  and  taking  illegal 
deer  or  turkeys  in  open  season  have  been  increased  substan- 
tially in  Act  276. 

The  first  offense  now  carries  a  fine  of  $500  to  $1,000  and/or 
a  jail  term  of  not  more  than  90  days.  For  the  second  offense, 
the  fine  is  $1,000  to  $1,600  and  a  jail  term  of  60  to  90  days. 
A  third  offense  carries  a  fine  of  $1,500  to  $2,000  and  a  jail  term 
of  90  to  120  days. 

For  the  second  and  third  offenses,  anything  seized  in 
connection  with  the  violation  is  forfeited  to  the  state. 

The  new  penalties  for  taking  deer  at  night  or  hunting  or 
taking  deer  or  turkeys  in  a  closed  season  are:  first  offense,  a 
fine  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  and/or  a  jail  term  of  not  more  than 
120  days;  second  offense,  a  fine  of  $1,500  to  $6,000  and  a  jail 
term  of  90  to  180  days;  third  offense,  a  fine  of  $2,000  to  $10,000 
and  a  jail  term  of  180  days  to  two  years. 

These  penalties,  in  all  cases,  include  forfeiture  to  the  state 
of  anything  seized  in  connection  with  the  violation. 

Raccoon  Hunting 

Under  Act  433,  it  is  now  legal  for  one  or  more  licensed 
hunters  with  one  or  more  dogs  to  hunt  raccoons  or  opossums 
at  night  with  lights  and  to  carry  on  such  hunts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  raccoons  or  opossums  not  more  than  one 
standard  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifle  and  to  use  single  ball  rimfire 
ammunition.  Prior  to  this  time,  it  was  illegal  to  hunt  raccoon 
at  night  alone  unless  you  were  on  your  own  property. 

In  addition,  licensed  hunters  may  now  take  raccoon  or 
opossum  in  daylight  hours  during  the  open  squirrel  season. 
The  daily  bag  limit  for  raccoon  or  opossum  is  one  per  person 
per  day  or  night,  except  during  the  open  trapping  season  when 
there  is  no  bag  limit. 

Louisiana  Help  Our  Wildlife  Fund 

Act  724  established  the  Louisiana  Help  Our  Wildlife  Fund. 
This  measure  adds  $5  to  the  court  costs  of  certain  classes  of 
wildlife  violations  which  will  be  used  to  promote  adherence 
to  wildlife  and  fisheries  laws  of  the  state  by  providing 
incentives  in  the  form  of  monetary  rewards  for  information 
essential  in  the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  law  violators. 
This  program  will  work  in  conjunction  with  a  private  non- 
profit program  called  Operation  Game  Thief  that  is  already 
in  existence. 

Administrative  Procedures  Exemption 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  were  exempted  by  Act  244  from 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  as  it  applies 
to  legislative  oversight  and  review  with  respect  to  rules  and 
regulations  relative  to  hunting  seasons. 

The  hunting  seasons  will  now  be  set  strictly  on  biological 
data  and  public  imput.  This  also  means  that  the  public  hear- 
ings for  upcoming  hunting  seasons  can  be  held  later  in  the  year. 


RECREATIONAL  FISHERMEN 

Two  changes  affecting  recreational  fishermen  in  the  state 
were  an  outgrowth  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Saltwater 
Finfish  Management.  One  is  included  in  the  major  task  force 
bill  and  the  other  in  a  companion  measure. 

Saltwater  Anglers  License 

Included  in  the  task  force  bill.  Act  295,  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Saltwater  Anglers  License.  Saltwater  anglers  are  now 
required  to  purchase  a  special  saltwater  fishing  license  in 
addition  to  their  basic  fishing  license.  The  new  saltwater  Ucense 
costs  $5.50  and  is  available  wherever  fishing  licenses  are  sold. 

Funds  generated  by  the  sale  of  the  new  license  wdl  be  used 
to  fund  a  Saltwater  Finfish  Management  Section  as  part  of  the 
existing  Seafood  Division  that  wdl  be  responsible  for  research 
and  management  of  the  state's  saltwater  finfish  resources. 

Everyone  currently  required  to  have  a  fishing  license  who 
fishes  south  of  the  saltwater/freshwater  line  is  required  to  pur- 
chase the  Saltwater  Anglers  License.  The  new  law  does, 
however,  include  the  same  exemptions  that  are  in  effect  for 
the  regular  fishing  license.  Residents  15  years  of  age  and 
younger,  or  60  years  of  age  and  older,  and  fishermen  using 
only  a  fishing  pole  and  line  with  natural  bait  (no  reel  or  ar- 
tificial bait)  are  not  required  to  have  a  license. 

Saltwater  areas  of  the  state  are  described  in  law  as  all  areas 
south  of  the  saltwater/freshwater  line  plus  the  saltwater  lakes 
known  as  Sabine  Lake,  Calcasieu  Lake  including  Calcasieu  Ship 
Channel,  Lake  Maurepas,  Lake  Pontchanrain  and  Lake  St. 
Catherine.  The  saltwater/freshwater  boundar}'  line  is  Louisi- 
ana Highway  82  from  the  Texas-Louisiana  boundary"  to  its 
junction  with  the  Intracoastal  '^"aterw.'ay  at  Forked  Island,  the 
Intracoastal  Water'^'ay  from  Forked  Island  to  Bayou  Barataria 
to  the  Harvey  Canal,  the  Harvey  Canal  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Industrial  Canal,  the  Indus- 
trial Canal  to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  to  the  Rigolets  to  the  Louisville  &  Xash^"ille 
Railroad  bridge,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad  right  of 
way  from  the  Orleans  Parish  line  to  the  Mississippi  line. 
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Speckled  Trout  &  Redfish 
Possession  Limit 

As  a  companion  measure  to  the  task  force  bill,  Act  278  set 
the  possession  limit  for  spotted  seatrout  (speckled  trout)  and 
red  drum  (redfish)  at  a  combined  total  of  not  more  than  50, 
the  same  as  the  daily  catch  limit. 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERMEN 

The  Governor's  Finfish  Task  Force  bill  enacted  a  number 
of  provisions  affecting  commercial  saltwater  finfishermen. 

Chief  among  these  is  a  resident  and  nonresident  saltwater 
sellers  license.  Any  person  who  takes  saltwater  commercial 
finfish  or  bait  species  for  sale,  including  shrimp  trawlers  who 
intend  to  sell  their  finfish  bycatch,  is  required  to  purchase  this 
sellers  license.  For  residents  the  license  will  cost  $105; 
nonresidents  must  pay  $405. 

In  conjunaion  with  the  finfish  sellers  license  are  gear  licenses 
that  must  be  purchased  for  each  separate  piece  of  gear  used. 
This  includes  seines,  gill  nets,  purse  seines  and  trammel  nets. 
These  annual  licenses  cost  S30  for  a  maximum  of  1,200  feet 
or  any  fraction  thereof.  The  bill  also  removed  the  rod  and 
reel  as  an  acceptable  type  of  commercial  finfish  fishing  gear. 

In  addition  to  the  sellers  and  gear  licenses,  saltwater  com- 
mercial finfishermen  must  also  have  a  vessel  license.  Louisiana 
residents  will  purchase  the  license  according  to  the  size  of  their 
vessel,  with  licenses  for  vessels  45  feet  or  less  costing  SIO,  and 
licenses  for  vessels  over  45  feet  costing  $15.  Nonresidents  will 
pay  a  flat  fee  of  $205. 

All  these  licenses  are  good  for  the  calendar  year  and  must 
be  purchased  and/or  applied  for  during  October  of  the 
preceding  year.  Vessel  and  gear  licenses  for  a  newly  acquired 
vessel  may  be  obtained  within  45  days  after  acquisition  of  the 
vessel. 


The  bill  also  set  a  12-inch  minimum  length  for  commercial 
spotted  seatrout  and  established  mesh  sizes  for  nets.  Beginning 
January  1,  1985,  saltwater  fish  seines  are  restricted  to  a  mesh 
size  of  one  inch  square  and  two  inches  stretched.  Trammel 
nets  must  have  a  minimum  inner  layer  of  one  and  five-eighths 
inches  square  or  three  and  one-quaner  inches  stretched  and 
outer  layers  of  not  larger  than  12  inches  square  or  24  inches 
stretched  or  smaller  than  three  inches  square  or  six  inches 
stretched.  Gill  nets  must  have  a  minimum  mesh  of  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  square  or  three  and  one-half  inches 
stretched.  No  nets  tied  together  or  alone  may  exceed  1,200 
feet  in  length. 

Unattended  Nets  Outlawed 

Another  bill.  Act  279,  provides  that  no  seine,  gill  net, 
trammel  net,  butterfly  net  or  beam  trawl  used  for  taking  fish 
or  shrimp  from  saltwater  areas  of  the  state  shall  be  left 
unattended  except  such  seines,  nets  or  trawls  that  are  attached 
to  a  wharf  at  a  camp.  Unattended  nets  are  defined  by  law  as 
nets  for  which  the  owners  cannot  be  readily  located. 

Slat  Trap  Licenses 

Affecting  both  recreational  and  commercial  fishermen  is  a 
new  license  requirement  for  persons  using  slat  traps  which 
becomes  effective  January  1,  1985.  Under  the  new  law,  a  $10 
license  will  be  required  for  each  set  of  15  or  fewer  slat  traps. 
The  license  will  be  accompanied  by  tags  that  must  be  affixed 
to  each  slat  trap. 

Seafood  Promotion  and  Marketing  Board 

Act  230  provides  that  a  fee  increase  of  $5  be  added  to 
commercial  fishing  licenses  and  that  these  funds  be  used  to 
fund  the  existing  Seafood  Promotion  and  Marketing  Board. 


SHRIMP  TRAWLERS 

There  were  many  pieces  of  legislation  passed  during  the  1984 
session  that  affected  shrimpers. 

License  Purchase  Period  Extended 

The  first  of  these  was  Act  628  that  repeals  the  regulation 
that  required  shrimpers  to  purchase  shrimp  vessel  and  trawl 
licenses  during  only  one  month  of  the  year.  Shrimp  trawlers 
may  now  purchase  these  licenses  throughout  the  year. 
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Sweepers  Outlawed 

Act  255  outlaws  the  use  of  sweeper  devices,  leads  or  other 
extensions  in  conjunction  with  beam  trawls  or  butterfly  nets. 
It  also  establishes  a  maximum  opening  size  of  16  feet  horizon- 
tally and  12  feet  vertically  for  double  beam  trawls  or  butter- 
fly nets  fished  from  vessels  while  limiting  all  other  double  beam 
trawls  or  butterfly  nets  to  12  feet  horizontally  or  vertically. 
Single  beam  trawls  or  butterfly  nets  remain  restricted  to  not 
greater  than  22  feet  horizontally  or  vertically. 

White  Shrimp  Count  Changed 

Act  586  changes  the  minimum  heads-on  count  per  pound 
for  white  shrimp  from  68  to  100.  This  count  will  cover  the 
actual  taking  of  the  shrimp,  possession  of  the  shrimp  aboard 
a  vessel  or  at  the  dock  and  the  possession  of  such  shrimp  by 
a  first  buyer. 

Chopstick  Beam  Trawl  Prohibited 

Use  of  the  chopstick  beam  trawl  in  inside  or  outside  waters 
is  prohibited  by  Act  693.  The  chopstick  beam  trawl  is  defined 


in  the  act  as  a  triangular  shaped  beam  trawl  formed  by  the 
crossing  of  two  poles  or  uprights  at  the  top  and  a  fixed  cable 
or  line  at  the  base  to  restrict  the  opening,  with  webbing 
attached  or  suspended  between  the  beams  or  poles  to  form 
a  trawl  or  catch  bag  and  which  is  deployed  or  fished  from  a 
moving  vessel. 

Commission  Control  Extended 

Act  692  extends  the  control  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  over  the  shrimp  fishery  from  the  beach  out  three 
miles  into  the  Gulf. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  authority  of  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  ended  at  the  beach  and  this  action  had 
been  sought  for  some  time  to  properly  manage  the  resource. 

Information  on  these  and  other  regulations  can  be  obtained 
from  any  district  office  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  or  by  calling  the  Information  Office  in  Baton  Rouge, 
(504)  922-0240. 


Act  120 — Provides  for  seventy-two  hours  notice  to  the 
public  before  the  opening  or  closing  of  the  shrimp  season. 

Act  179— Provides  that  the  domicile  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Department  and  the  Commission  shall 
be  Baton  Rouge,  except  the  Seafood  Division  which  shall 
remain  located  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Act  235— Redefines  "underutilized  species"  by  eliminating 
white  trout  and  sheepshead  and  adding  gafftopsail  catfish,  hard- 
head catfish,  spot  and  pinfish. 

Act  273— Authorizes  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
suspend  or  reduce  by  resolution  the  legal  size  limit  on  channel 
catfish. 

Act  277— Provides  for  an  annual  license  fee  of  five  dollars 
for  a  retailer  or  restaurant  purchasing  alligator  parts  or  meat. 

Act  311 — Increases  the  number  of  commissioners  from  five 
to  seven  on  the  Northwest  Louisiana  Game  and  Fish  Preserve 
Commission. 

Act  323— Allows  commission  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  to  allow  by  permit  for  the  taking  of  game  fish  with 
scuba  gear. 

Act  402— Provides  for  a  license  for  vessels  used  to  harvest 
oysters  from  Calcasieu  Lake  and  for  resident  and  nonresident 
commercial  tonging  licenses  and  fees. 

Act  516— Allows  the  taking  of  flounder  in  salt  water  with 
a  barbless  spear.  Changes  the  mesh  size  of  pompano  nets  from 
not  less  than  6  inches  ro  not  less  than  5  inches  and  changes 
dates  from  July  1  through  September  30  to  May  1  through 


October  31  of  each  year.  Also  prohibits  the  taking  of  pompano 
or  black  drum  in  Breton  Sound  or  Chandeleur  Sound  during 
the  hours  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise. 

Act  670— Provides  that  it  shall  be  illegal  to  hunt  or  shoot 
game  quadrupeds  or  game  birds  across  a  highway  or  road  right 
of  way. 

Act  706— Provides  a  minimum  mesh  size  of  three-quarters 
of  one  inch  measured  from  wire  to  wire  for  the  taking  of 
crayfish  for  commercial  purposes.  (Effective  January-  1,  1986). 

Act  764— Provides  the  secretary  with  authority  to  manage 
timber  on  land  owned  by  the  state  which  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  department. 

Act  784— Changes  the  mesh  size  of  pompano  nets  tram  not 
less  than  6  inches  fo  a  mesh  size  of  not  less  than  5  inches 
stretched  and  changed  the  time  from  July  1  through  September 
30  ro  May  1  through  October  1  of  each  year.  Also  allows  the 
use  of  pompano  nets  to  take  black  drum. 

Act  793— Increases  the  severance  tax  on  shells  from  four  to 
six  cents  per  ton. 

Act  843— Provides  that  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  may  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  \^-ith 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Texas. 

Act  866— Requires  a  notarized  statement  that  the  person 
applying  for  exemption  from  taxes  that  he  derives  or  intends 
to  derive  his  primary  source  of  income  from  commercial 
fishing. 
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GET 

THAT 

GAME  THIEF! 


By  Bob  Sheldon 
Photography  by  Mark  Saltz 


A  lifelong  love  of  the  out- 
doors brings  together  two 
old  friends  as  Operation 
Game  Thief's  war  on 
outlaw  hunters  gets  off  to 
an  enthusiastic  start  in 
Louisiana. 

Back  around  1942,  a  Marksville 
teen-ager  named  Marc  used  to 
hop  on  his  bicycle  and  pedal 
seven  miles  nonh  to  the  Johnson  Set- 
tlement farm  of  his  high-school  buddy 
Edwin.  The  two  would  unlimber  their 
single-shot  shotguns  and  happily 
trudge  the  surrounding  fields  in  search 
of  doves,  rabbits  or  any  other  game 
that  popped  up. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  attorney  Marc 
Dupuy  Jr.  ar.d  Gov.  Edwin  W. 
Edwards  met  by  appointment  m  the 
sumptuous  drawing  room  of  the 
Governor's  Mansion  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Edwards  had  something  he  wanted  to 
give  his  old  hunting  companion — a 
pledge. 

Dupuy  accepted  the  pledge, 
remembered  to  get  the  governor's 
autograph  for  a  granddaughter  and  left 
the  mansion  grinning  hugely. 

For  Dupuy  is  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Louisiana  Operation  Game 
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Thief,  Inc.,  a  private  organization  that 
will  pay  rewards  of  $100  to  $1,000  to 
citizens  who  provide  information  that 
leads  to  the  arrest  of  game-law 
violators.  And  Edwards  had  just 
pledged  $1,000  of  his  own  money  to 
cover  the  first  major  award  when  it  is 
paid. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  cooperating  in 
the  campaign,  and  anyone  with  a 


Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards  and  attorney 
Marc  Dupuy  Jr.,  boyhood  hunting 
companions,  confer  on  plans  for 
Operation  Game  Thief. 


hunting  or  fishing  violation  to  report 
can  call  the  depanment's  24-hour,  toll- 
free  number,  1-800-442-2511. 

If  you  have  witnessed  or  have  reason 
to  suspect  poaching  activity,  get  all  the 
details  you  can — such  as  names, 
descriptions,  boats  or  vehicles 
involved,  location  of  the  offense  and 
where  the  poached  bird,  animal  or  fish 
can  be  found. 

Phone  your  information  promptly. 
An  enforcement  agent  will  be  dispatched 
and  may  be  able  to  catch  the  poachers 
red-handed. 

If  an  arrest  is  made,  you  will  be 
eligible  for  a  reward.  The  size  depends 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  violation, 
with  a  minimum  of  $300  to  be  paid  in 
cases  involving  big  game,  endangered 
species  or  illegal  sale  of  game, 
including  migratory  fowl.  Remember, 
vandalism  against  songbirds  and  other 
nongame  species  is  also  a  crime. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the 
program  is  that  the  informant  need 
never  give  his  name.  Instead,  he  may 
use  a  code  number,  and  the  reward 
will  be  paid  in  such  a  way  as  to  shield 
his  identity.  The  informant  won't 
have  to  testify  in  coun.  In  fact,  only 
an  arrest,  not  a  conviction,  is  required 
for  the  reward  to  be  earned. 

That's  one  way  to  participate  in 
Operation  Game  Thief. 

The  other  way,  according  to 
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Operation  Game  Thief  s  Tollfree  Line 

1-800-442-2511 


president  Dupuy,  is  to  contribute  to 
the  reward  fund.  Dupuy  has  set  out  to 
collect  $100,000  in  donations.  He 
stressed  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice has  ruled  all  gifts  tax-deductible. 

Operation  Game  Thief,  though  new 
to  Louisiana,  already  has  stirred  con- 
siderable interest  nationwide. 

The  OGT  idea  was  born  in  New 
Mexico  in  1977  and  eventually  resulted 
in  a  99  percent  conviction  rate  of 
accused  poachers.  It  spread  to  other 
states — at  least  40  now  espouse  the 
program— and  one  side  benefit  has 
been  the  interception  of  poachers  who 
cross  state  lines  with  their  booty. 

Impressed,  newspaper  outdoors 
writers  began  to  pass  the  word  in 
Louisiana,  among  them  Reeves  Feild 
of  the  Shreveport  Times  and  Mike 
Cook  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate. 

Conservationists  from  all  areas  of 
the  state  coalesced.  J.  D.  McHenry  Jr. 
of  Monroe,  vice  president  of  the 
Association  of  Louisiana  Bass  Clubs, 
solicited  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  The  department 
responded  immediately  by  naming  a 
coordinator,  Maj.  Vincent  Darby  of  its 
Enforcement  Division.  Executive 
director  Randy  Lanctot  led  the 
prestigious  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion into  the  fold. 

A  nonprofit  corporate  structure 
took  shape,  and  the  logical  choice  for 
president  was  Marc  Dupuy.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  worked  up  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  patterning  them  after 
Baton  Rouge's  successful  "Crime  Stop- 
pers" organization.  McHenry  was 
elected  vice  president;  Dick  Davis  of 
Alexandria,  secretary;  and  Charles  C. 
Wiggins  Sr.  of  Shreveport,  treasurer. 

An  11-member  board  of  directors 
was  named,  representing  each  of  the 
eight  districts  of  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  along  with  three 
at-large  seats. 

Payment  of  rewards  will  be 
determined  by  a  citizens  advisory 


committee  composed  of  35 
conservation-minded  individuals  of 
diverse  interests  and  backgrounds.  The 
committee  will  meet  twice  a  year  to 
adjudicate  claims. 

Last  July,  Dupuy  appeared  before 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  to  announce  that 
Operation  Game  Thief  was  ready  to 
get  off  the  ground.  He  himself  served 
on  the  commission  in  1973-79, 
including  seven  months  as  its 
chairman. 

Commission  members  welcomed 
Dupuy's  news.  Wayne  C.  Ducote  of 
New  Orleans  commented:  "Now  we'll 
have  400,000  more  agents  out 
there"— a  reference  to  the  licensed 
hunters  who  gain  added  incentive  to 
help  curb  marauders. 

A  spectator  at  the  commission 
meeting  whispered:  "Louisiana  people 
are  slow  about  jumping  into  things, 
but  once  they  do,  they  go  all-out!" 

Those  very  words  could  be  affixed 
to  Senate  Bill  129,  enacted  by  the  state 
Legislature,  v/hich  at  the  moment 
happened  to  be  in  session.  The  new 
law  allows  $5  from  court  costs  in 
certain  cases  to  go  into  a  reward  fund 
under  a  Help  Our  Wildlife  program. 

Recently,  after  putting  in  another 
hard  day  on  Operation  Game  Thief, 
Marc  Dupuy  put  down  his  briefcase, 
crammed  with  OGT  support 
materials,  to  rest  for  a  minute.  He  had 
just  been  told  by  Maj.  Vince  Darby 
that  the  Enforcement  Division 
expected  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
the  public. 

Dupuy  thought  a  bit,  then  mused: 
"You  know,  it  isn't  just  arrests  we're 
after.  Operation  Game  Thief  is  much 
more  positive  than  that.  We  want  to 
end  the  thievery  that  robs  us  all  of 
our  heritage,  and  to  safeguard  all  our 
renewable  resources." 

And,  he  might  have  added,  to 
permit  kids  like  Marc  and  Edwin  to 
roam  joyfully  forevermore  through 
Louisiana's  bountiful  fields. 


What  YOU  Should  Do 

1.  If  you  know  of  a  game-law  viola- 
tion, get  all  the  details  you  can. 
Phone  1-800-442-2511,  a  24-hour, 
toll-free  hot  line.  Act  promptly. 
You  may  be  eligible  for  a  cash 
reward. 

2.  Make  your  tax-deduaible  contribu- 
tion to  the  reward  fund  to  protea 
our  wildlife  from  outlaws.  Send 
check  to  Operation  Game  Thief, 
Louisiana  Depanment  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  15570, 
Baton  Route,  LA  70895. 


Infonnation  from  concerned  citizens 
helps  wildlife  agents  in  making 
arrests. 
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Preseason 

Most  deer  hunters  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  Lady  Luck. 
But  the  smart  ones  are 
already  one  step  ahead  of 
that  fickle  lass. 

The  opening  day  of  the  1984-85 
deer  season  is  just  around  the 
corner.  To  a  great  many 
nimrods,  that  means  it's  time  to 
uncase  the  old  smokepole  and  wipe 
the  rust,  dust  and  spider  webs  off  of 
it.  A  few  will  even  take  the  time  to 
fire  a  few  shots,  just  to  be  sure  the 
rifle  still  shoots  in  the  general  direc- 
tion the  scope  is  pointing. 

Then  they'll  stan  thinking  about 
clothing  and  boots  and  climbing  stands 
and  all  the  other  equipment  and  food 
that  has  to  be  transported  to  the 
hunting  camp  before  the  big  day. 

When  that  magic  morning  comes, 
they'll  hie  themselves  into  the  bush, 
pick  a  likely  looking  spot,  and  hope 
that  a  legal  buck  happens  to  stumble 
by.  A  few  will  get  lucky,  but  the  great 
majority  will  watch  the  sun  set  over  a 
very  empty  meat  pole  at  the  close  of  a 
fruitless  season. 

There  will,  however,  be  another 
little  group  of  hunters  in  the  woods 
and  most  of  them  will  put  venison  in 
the  freezer.  The  difference  between 
this  group  and  the  bunch  described 
above  is  the  relative  importance  of 
luck  in  their  hunting.  With  the  first 
and  by  far  the  largest  group,  luck  is 
the  primarv'  factor  that  brings  meat  to 
the  table.  The  second  group  has  put 
forth  the  time  and  effon  to  reduce 
their  dependence  on  luck  to  the  very 
minimum.  In  fact,  the  inescapable 
whimsies  of  Lady  Luck  will  have 
more  to  do  with  the  possibility  of 
failure  than  with  the  probability  of 
success. 

You  see,  for  the  second  group  the 
deer  season  has  already  started.  They 
are  hunting  without  guns  .  .  .  work- 
ing to  be  ready  to  tangle  with  the 
elusive  whitetail.  They  will  have 
sweated  far  more  before  the  opening 
day  than  the  "hunker  and  hope" 
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crowd  will  in  the  entire  season.  They 
are  the  serious  deer  hunters  who  learn 
all  they  can  about  the  life  cycle  and 
natural  habits  of  the  whitetail  deer, 
and  then  get  out  into  the  woods 
before  the  season  opens  to  find  the 
deer  and  select  the  most  promising 
location  and  tactics.  It's  called  pre- 
season scouting,  and  it  pays  off 
consistently. 

The  time  to  start  scouting  your 
selected  hunting  areas  is  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  fall.  Everything  you 
can  learn  about  the  movements  and 
habits  of  the  deer  herd  will  improve 
your  chances  when  the  season  starts. 
Of  course,  you  will  want  to  try  and 
make  a  final  scouting  expedition  just 
prior  to  the  opening  day  if  at  all 
possible.  In  my  opinion,  that  final  trip 
is  critical. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  to  be 
done  before  you  ever  go  into  the 
woods.  In  the  first  place,  invest  a 
couple  of  evenings  and  take  a  Hunter 
Education  Course.  Even  if  you've 
taken  one  before,  it  will  help  you 
brush  away  the  mental  cobwebs  and 
"get  your  head  screwed  on  straight" 
for  the  coming  hunting  season. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  hunting  on 
private  property,  be  sure  you  have 
permission.  Even  if  you  had  permis- 
sion last  year,  check  again.  Things  just 
may  have  changed.  This  is  also  a 
much  better  time  to  make  contact 
with  the  landowner  because  you  will 
beat  the  parade  of  hopefuls  just  prior 
to  opening  day.  It  gives  you  and  the 
landowner  a  more  relaxed  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  each  other. 

If  you  will  be  hunting  public  land, 
such  as  one  of  the  state's  fine  Wildlife 
Management  Areas,  talk  to  the 
Wildlife  Specialists  assigned  to  that 
particular  WMA,  or  to  one  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Game  Biologists 
in  that  district.  If  you  are  looking  at 
some  of  the  widespread  paper  com- 
pany lands,  talk  with  one  of  the 
foresters.  These  men  are  valuable 
sources  of  information.  They  can 
usually  tell  you  how  the  deer  herd  has 
fared  over  the  past  year,  where 
concentrations  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  the  normal  feeding  and  move- 
ment patterns  are. 

For  Pete's  sake,  get  a  map  of  the 
area  and  become  familiar  with  it. 
Knowing  the  lay  of  the  land  is  vital  to 


anticipating  areas  used  by  deer.  The 
fact  is,  consistent  success  in  deer 
hunting  is  much  akin  to  success  in 
bass  fishing.  You  may  take  a  fish  here 
and  there  just  by  being  on  the  water, 
but  the  real  fishing  takes  place  in  just 
a  few  areas  that  contain  the  right 
combinations  of  habitat  elements. 
Primarily,  that  means  food  and  cover. 
Besides,  nothing  spoils  a  scouting  or 
hunting  trip  quite  like  becoming 
"temporarily  disoriented"  for  a  day, 
or  maybe  overnight. 

At  this  point,  it's  time  to  get  out 
and  walk  the  land.  If  you're  just 
gonna  ride  the  roads,  or  three-wheel 
through  the  woods,  you  may  as  well 
go  play  golf.  You  have  to  be  able  to 
spot  tracks  and  game  trails  and  creek 
bank  deer  crossings.  That  calls  for  a 
two-footpower  machine.  You'll  be 
searching  out  those  "edge"  areas  that 
deer  like  so  much,  where  thick  cover 
gives  way  to  openmgs  or  where  woods 
border  agricultural  fields  or  old 
homesites.  You  will  have  to  move 
slowly  to  spot  fresh  droppings  and 
browse  signs. 

Preseason  scouting  is  vital  because 
deer  are  largely  creatures  of  habit. 
Unless  they  are  disturbed,  they  will 
use  selected  bedding  sites  and  feeding 
areas  until  the  area's  food  or  water 
supply  is  exhausted.  An  important 
consideration  is  that  they  will  tend  to 
use  the  same  trails  from  bedding  to 
feeding  areas  and  from  feeding  to 


bedding  areas.  Often  the  two  routes 
will  be  separate,  so  it  pays  to  press  on 
and  locate  bedding  and  feeding  areas 
once  a  well  used  trail  has  been 
discovered.  You  need  to  know  if  that 
trail  leads  to,  or  away  from,  the 
feeding  area. 

Bedding  areas  will  usually  be  in 
thick,  tangled  understory  and  will 
have  an  avenue  of  heavy  cover  leading 
off  in  one  or  more  direaions.  This  is 
escape  cover  and  is  the  route  the  deer 
will  take  if  forced  to  flee  his  seleaed 
bedding  place. 

The  feeding  area  may  be  an  area 
lush  with  a  natural  preferred  food 
such  as  honeysuckle  or  acorns,  or  it 
may  be  the  border  of  a  soybean, 
clover  or  ryegrass  field. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  majority  of 
deer  feed  at  night,  and  that  quite  a 
few  will  arrive  at  the  feeding  area 
shortly  before  dark.  Others  will 
continue  feeding  until  an  hour  or  two 
after  daylight  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Logic  tells  us  that  a  hunter 
should  select  a  good  stand  site  near  a 
bedding  area  for  early  morning 
hunting,  in  order  to  intercept  deer 
returning  from  the  feeding  area. 
Likewise,  a  site  along  the  trail  leading 
to  the  feeding  area,  or  overlooking 
both  the  feeding  area  and  the  trail, 
would  usually  be  preferred  for  evening 
hunting.  Of  course,  a  site  where  trails 
overlap  or  cross  is  a  ven.'  good 
location. 

Simple  enough  so  far,  but  now 
things  begin  to  get  a  little  more  com- 
plex. I  guess  only  earthworms  and  a 
few  other  lucky  life  forms  are  safe 
from  the  confusing  ravages  of  sex. 
When  the  days  begin  to  shonen  in  the 
fall,  deer  begin  to  alter  the  sane  and 
sensible  patterns  they  follow  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  breeding  sea- 
son, called  the  "rut,"  is  approaching. 

The  actual  peak  of  the  rut  acti\'ir\"  is 
usually  a  period  of  some  two  weeks 
occurring  somewhere  between 
October  and  December.  During 
pre-rut  activity,  however,  bucks  ■w411 
break  up  the  small  social  groups  they 
have  been  living  with  and  become 
quite  solitar}"  in  their  activities.  Their 
antlers  reach  full  development  and  the 
bucks  rub  off  the  velvet  and  poUsh  the 
tines  against  saplings.  As  the  rut  gets 
underway,  the  bucks  will  begin  to 
create  "scrapes"  as  signposts  or  calling 
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Three  food  plants  that  deer  prefer  are  (A)  poison  ivy,  (B)  greenbriar,  and  (C)  honeysuckle.  Deer  also  feed  heavily 
on  jessamine,  french  mulberry,  deerpea  and  yaupon.  Serious  hunters  can  recognize  the  preferred  foods  for  deer. 


cards  and  they  will  return  to  those 
scrapes  on  a  roughly  regular  basis. 

Scrapes  are  used  as  a  communication 
link  between  bucks  and  does. 
Although  it  is  widely  held  that  a 
scrape  is  the  exclusive  mark  of  a  single 
buck,  that  "jes  ain't  so."  Research  into 
deer  behavior  has  revealed  that  several 
bucks  will  utilize  the  same  scrape. 
Serious  hunters  recognize  that  "rubs," 
where  a  deer  has  polished  his  antlers 
against  a  bush  or  sapling,  are  simply 
an  indication  that  a  buck  has  been  in 
the  area.  Scrapes,  however,  are  a 
different  matter. 

Scrapes  are  usually  located  at  the 
edge  of  fairly  thick  cover,  usually  near 
a  trail,  and  almost  always  under  an 
overhanging  branch  or  bush.  A  buck 
will  paw  up  the  earth  in  a  roughly 
circular  area  and  then  "mark"  the 
disturbed  area  with  urine.  Does  in 
estrus  (ready  to  breed)  will  locate 
scrapes  by  scent.  If  a  buck  happens 
not  to  be  nearby,  she  will  also  mark 
the  scrape.  When  a  buck  comes  by  to 
check  the  scrape,  he  picks  up  the  doe's 
trail  and  follows  her. 

A  hunter  who  locates  an  active 
scrape,  or  group  of  scrapes,  during  the 
peak  of  the  rut  has  a  potentially 
productive  stand  location,  particularly 
if  the  scrape  is  near  a  heavily  used 
trail  or  near  bedding  or  feeding  areas. 


Bucks  are  also  much  more  active 
during  the  rut.  They  will  travel  wider 
ranges  seeking  receptive  does,  which 
may  be  a  bit  of  a  disadvantage  to  the 
stand  hunter.  They  will  also  move 
about  more  during  daylight  hours, 
which  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
hunter.  Then  too,  they  will  tend  to  be 
"off  their  feed"  during  the  rut,  prefer- 
ring to  browse  and  nibble  as  they 
travel  rather  than  frequenting  regular 
feeding  areas.  They  will,  however, 
continue  to  use  established  trails  rather 
than  simply  busting  through  the 
brush. 

With  this  and  all  the  other  whitetail 
information  you  can  gather  neatly 
filed  between  your  ears,  you  are  ready 
to  begin  planning  your  strategy.  Once 
you  have  located  the  area  the  herd  is 
using,  and  pinpointed  bedding  and  ' 

feeding  areas  and  major  travel  routes, 
there  are  yet  a  few  things  to  consider. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  plan  alternatives  ■ 
to  your  customary  hunting  practices. 

Weather  conditions  can  affect  deer 
movements  drastically,  even  during  the 
rut.  Bucks  get  a  bit  single  minded 
during  the  rut,  but  they  do  not  get 
stupid.  Deer  can  sense  the  approach  of 
bad  weather  better  than  your  favorite 
TV  weatherman.  Just  prior  to  a  storm 
front,  for  example,  deer  will  tend  to 
move  about  and  feed  heavily  during 
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daylight  hours.  When  the  really  nasty 
stuff  breaks  loose,  they  will  lay  up  in 
a  bedding  and  resting  area  and  wait  it 
out.  This  is  an  instinctive  security 
measure,  because  high  winds  and 
heavy  rain  confuse  and  impair  their 
senses  of  smell,  hearing  and  sight. 

Of  course,  deer  are  also  more  active 
during  cool,  clear  periods  that  allow 
them  to  make  full  use  of  all  their 
defensive  senses. 

Another  factor,  particularly  on 
opening  day,  is  the  reaction  of  the 
deer  to  the  sudden  invasion  of  two- 
legged  predators  into  their  habitat. 
There  are  a  pair  of  considerations 
here. 

For  my  money,  the  best  bet  is  to 
get  away  from  the  mob  if  you 
possibly  can.  The  great  majority  of  the 
opening  day  crowd  will  gang  up  on 
stands  or  roam  the  woods  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  a  nice,  conve- 
nient road  or  three-wheeler  trail.  It 
follows  that  the  deer  will  likely  be 
driven  deeper  into  the  woods,  and  that 
those  deer  farther  back  will  be 
disturbed  less. 

Sure,  it's  a  puffing,  sweaty  job  to 
pack  out  a  nice  big  buck  once  you've 
dropped  him  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
nearest  road  but.  Friend,  every 
pleasure  has  its  price. 


The  other  factor  worthy  of  con- 
sideration is  the  typical  behavior 
pattern  of  other  hunters.  Most  will 
stumble  noisily  through  the  woods 
right  at  daybreak  and  select  a  stand 
site.  They  will  remain,  more  or  less 
quietly,  until  about  mid-morning,  then 
clamor  down  from  the  perches  and 
traipse  out  to  the  camp  or  the  truck 
for  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  little  rest.  They 
will  make  a  similar  return  trip  in  mid 
to  late  afternoon  to  resume  hunting. 
Finally,  there  will  be  a  general  exodus 
shortly  before  dark. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  all  that  traffic 
will  be  to  get  the  deer  sneaking 
around  to  avoid  the  hunters.  I  want  to 
be  on  my  stand  well  before  daylight 
.  . .  and  I'll  stay  put  until  well  after 
nightfall.  That  way,  the  two-legged 
"deer  hounds"  can  drive  the  deer  to 
me. 

The  point  of  the  game  is  to  outwit 
the  whitetail  on  his  own  ground.  You 
can  just  trust  to  luck  and  an  abundant 
deer  population  to  provide  you  with 
a  chance  shot,  or  you  can  do  your 
homework  and  preseason  scouting  and 
tip  the  scales  in  your  favor.  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  latter  method  will 
provide  a  lot  more  challenge  ...  a  lot 
more  fun  .  .  .  and  a  lot  more  venison. 


(A)  Browse  sign  can  be  an  important  indication  that  deer  are  frequenting  a  particular  area  regularly.  (B)  Scattered 
deer  tracks  can  be  meaningless.  Hunters  should  look  for  well  used  and  heavily  traveled  trails.  (C)  Fresh  drop- 
pings are  damp  and  soft.  Older  droppings  are  hard  and  dry.  Finding  both  in  an  area  indicates  regular  usage  by 
deer. 
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Ethics  Afield 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  for  a.  single 
generation  to  grow  old,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest  and  marsh  have 
been  buttoned  up  .  .  .  fenced  and  posted. 
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One  of  the  great  adventures  of  my  younger  days 
involved  a  journey  of  only  some  thirty  miles.  My 
dad  and  I  would  leave  the  family  place  in  Denham 
Springs  in  the  pre-dawn  darkness  and  head  north  to  the  little 
crossroads  village  of  Weiss.  There  we  would  turn  eastward, 
in  the  direction  of  Oldfield.  At  that  time,  and  in  that  place, 
we  were  in  the  "big  woods."  Squirrels  and  rabbits  abounded 
and  we  often  hunted  throughout  the  day  without  seeing  or 
hearing  another  human.  The  pine  and  hardwood  forest  was 
unmarked  and  unfenced,  and  the  creeks  and  sloughs  were 
clear  and  clean. 

All  that  is  gone  now.  Oh,  the  old  road  is  still  there,  but  it 
has  been  widened  and  paved.  Now  there  are  fences  along  the 
road,  and  on  the  fence  posts  are  little  signs  that  read 
"Posted — Keep  Out."  Here  and  there  along  the  roadway 
there  are  piles  of  garbage  and  trash. 

Not  too  long  ago  most  of  Louisiana  resembled  the  Weiss 
of  my  boyhood  but,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  for  a  single 
generation  to  grow  old,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  forest  and  marsh  have  been  buttoned  up  . .  .  fenced  and 
posted.  Hunters  and  fishermen  and  campers  and  hikers  and 
birdwatchers  are  simply  no  longer  welcome  on  those  lands. 
Even  the  sprawling  forests  of  the  big  paper  companies,  tradi- 
tionally open  for  public  recreation,  are  now  being  closed  in. 

Why  has  it  happened?  As  soon  as  that  question  is 
answered,  the  door  is  opened  to  a  litany  of  "pat"  answers. 
Stock  laws  . . .  changing  agricultural  practices  . . . 
landowners  going  after  the  dollars  offered  by  private  hunting 
clubs.  To  a  certain  extent,  all  of  the  ready  answers  are  valid. 
It  is  true  that  stock  laws  require  fences,  but  stock  laws  do 
not  require  the  posting  of  property.  It  is  true  that 
agricultural  practices  have  destroyed  vast  areas  of  very  pro- 
ductive fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
most  game  and  other  wildlife  species  have  increased  in 
abundance  during  the  past  half  a  century.  It  is  true  that 
more  and  more  private  and  corporate  land  is  being  leased  to 
private  hunting  clubs,  but  hunting  clubs  began  multiplying 
in  direct  response  to  the  closing  of  formerly  open  lands. 

The  single  thread  that  runs  throughout  the  controversy 
over  the  loss  of  public  access  to  traditionally  open  land  is, 
unfortunately,  usually  ignored.  At  best,  it  gets  only  lip 
service  from  those  of  us  who  stand  to  benefit  from  its  use  or 
lose  through  its  abuse.  Simply  put,  that  common  thread  is 
outdoor  ethics— more  importantly,  the  lack  of  outdoor  ethics 
among  fishermen,  hunters,  backpackers,  birdwatchers,  hikers, 
three  wheelers,  four  wheelers  and  every  other  type  of  out- 
door user  you  can  name. 

I  realize  full  well  that  I  just  lost  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  folks  who  started  reading  this  article,  but  ignoring  the 
problem  will  not  make  it  go  away.  If  I  am  simply  preaching 
to  the  converted,  perhaps  I  can  convince  you  to  exert  some    . 
influence  and  pressure  on  those  who  refuse  to  face  the 
problem  and  accept  the  responsibility.  If  you  think  I  am  off 
the  mark  on  this,  you  really  need  to  talk  with  a  few  farmers 
and  other  landowners  and,  this  time,  listen  to  what  they  are 
saying. 

"I  posted  my  property  because  I  got  tired  of  jokers  busting 
my  fences  and  tearing  down  my  gates."  .  .  .  "The  company 
elected  to  lease  its  holdings  to  a  hunting  club  simply  because 
that  was  the  only  way  to  restrict  and  control  damage  from 
dirt  bikes  and  four-wheel-drive  vehicles."  ...  "I  got  tired  of 
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the  trash  and  smouldering  campfires  along  the  river  bank." 
Of  course,  hunters  point  at  bike  riders,  who  point  at 
campers,  who  point  at  fishermen,  who  point  at  the  next 
group  that  comes  to  mind.  The  truth  is,  we  are  all  at  fault. 
The  fisherman  who  casually  tosses  his  drink  can  overboard 
is  not  one  whit  different  from  the  backpacking  hiker  who 
discards  the  foil  wrapper  from  his  high  energy  survival  meal, 
or  the  hunter  who  drops  his  sandwich  bag  in  the  woods. 

Then  there  is  the  new  wave  of  neo-naturalists  abroad  in 
the  land.  Often  anti-hunting  to  the  point  of  fanaticism,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  literally  climb  into  the  nest  of  a  bird  or 
animal  to  photograph  or  observe  its  habits.  Never  mind  that 
the  eggs  may  not  hatch  or  the  young  may  starve  if  the 
adults  abandon  the  disturbed  nest. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  "outdoor  ethics"?  One  of  the 
most  meaningful  comments  I  have  ever  heard  concerning 
outdoor  ethics  came  from  a  grizzled  old  codger  in  north 
Louisiana.  He  said,  "The  only  way  you  know  a  real 
woodsman  has  been  through  an  area  is  if  he  tells  you  so." 
The  meaning  is  simple  and  accurate.  It  is  respect  for  and 
plain  good  manners  toward  other  people,  wildlife  and  the 
land  itself.  There  is  no  trail  of  empty  cigarette  packs,  gum 
wrappers  or  food  containers.  There  are  no  fences  mashed 
down  and  no  gates  left  open.  There  is  no  four-foot-square 
heap  of  smouldering  coals  and  no  circle  of  destruction  where 
a  campsite  was  located.  There  is  no  trail  of  crushed  and  torn 
underbrush  where  an  all-terrain  vehicle  plowed  through  the 
forest.  An  observer  cannot  tell  where  a  real  outdoorsman 
came  from,  nor  the  direction  in  which  he  left. 

Outdoor  ethics  go  even  deeper  than  that.  (I'm  not  talking 
about  arsonists,  game  thieves,  vandals  and  other  blatant 
outdoor  criminals.  They  belong  in  jail  and  I,  for  one,  will 
do  anything  I  can  to  help  put  them  there.)  I'm  talking  about 
a  multitude  of  actions  and  attitudes  that,  taken  together, 
produce  an  overall  image  of  all  of  us  who  use  and  enjoy  the 
outdoors.  Do  you  ask  permission  before  entering  private 
property,  even  if  it  isn't  posted?  Do  you  keep  campfires 
small  and  bury  the  ashes  when  you  leave?  Do  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  avoid  disturbing  habitat,  or  crops,  or  livestock? 

Most  outdoorsmen  tend  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
"right"  to  enjoy  the  solitude  and  tranquility  and  freedom  of 
the  woods  and  waters.  I  personally  feel  that  way.  It's  a  part 
of  our  national  heritage  and  history.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
trendy  in  this  day  and  age  to  demand  what  we  feel  to  be 
our  "rights"  and  pretend  they  are  not  accompanied  by 
inescapable  obligations.  Well,  friend,  it  just  isn't  thataway. 

Let's  face  it.  Outdoorsmen  as  a  group  have  a  rather  poor 
image  today.  Granted,  it's  an  image  produced  primarily  by  a 
minority  of  our  members  who  are  out  to  take  all  they  can 
get  and  give  nothing  in  return,  or  who  simply  have  never 
considered  the  implications  of  their  irresponsibility  and 
carelessness.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  all  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. Those  of  us  who  have  a  real  concern  for  the 
future  of  outdoor  recreation  of  all  types  are  going  to  have  to 
stop  standing  silently  by.  We  are  going  to  have  to  work 
hard  to  change  the  image  of  outdoorsmen  by  setting  a  strong 
example  for  others  and  by  being  open  in  our  disapproval  of 
unethical  and  illegal  outdoor  activities. 

So  if  you  haven't  enrolled  in  a  hunter  education  and  con- 
servation course,  try  one.  Even  if  you  don't  hunt,  you'll 
learn  a  lot  about  the  outdoors.  If  you  don't  belong  to  a 


sportsman's  league  or  other  outdoor  organization,  join  one. 
Your  active  support  could  well  be  crucial  to  decLsioas  affect- 
ing many  outdoor  and  wildlife  policies.  If  you  don't  buy 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  buy  them  even  if  you  don't 
hunt  or  fish.  Your  financial  support  for  your  slate's  wildlife 
management  program  is  vital.  (Did  you  know  that  Louisiana's 
share  of  federal  wildlife  management  dollars,  such  as 
Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson  funds,  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  sold  each 
year?)  Money  collected  from  license  sales  is  used  to  support 
all  outdoor  recreation,  from  nature  trails  and  camping 
facilities  to  camping  areas,  wildlife  refuges  and  management 
areas,  and  game  law  enforcement. 

It  is  well  past  time  to  clean  up  our  collective  an  and  get 
the  slobs  among  us  out  of  the  woods.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  you  are  a  hiker,  a  birdwatcher,  a  camper  or  a  big  game 
hunter.  We  will  all  succeed  or  fail  together.  If  we  fail,  the 
posted  signs  will  continue  to  sprout  along  every  fencerow 
and  the  real  losers  will  be  our  children  and  their  children. 


Get  permission  before' 
property. 

Use  the  gates  rather  than  crossing  fences.  If 
you  must  cross  a  fence,  be  careful  not  to 
damage  it. 

Always  leave  gates  just  as  you  found  them. 

Don't  disturb  or  shoot  toward  livestock, 
buildings  or  equipment. 

Keep  ALL  your  trash  in  your  pockets  or  pack. 
Do  not  litter. 

Pick  a  campsite  that  allows  you  to  set  up 
without  destroying  understory. 

Keep  campfires  small  and  build  them  in  a 
hole  so  that  you  can  cover  them  t)efore  you 
leave. 

Dig  proper  sanitary  facilities,  and  fill  them  in 
when  you  break  camp. 

Keep  all  vehicles  on  roads  or  established 
trails  and  drive  slowly  to  minimize  ruts  and 
damage. 

Cultivate  the  friendship  of  landowners  and  let 
them  know  how  you  feel  about  good  outdoor 
ethics. 

Never  disturb  wildlife  habitat  or  wildlife 
unnecessarily. 

Immediately  report  vandals,  arsonists  or 
game  law  violators  to  landowners  or  enforce- 
ment agents. 

Enroll  in  a  hunter  education  and  conservation 
course. 

Buy  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  other- 
wise support  your  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Make  your  feelings  about  outdoor  ethics 
known  to  those  you  associate  with  and  refuse 
to  go  afield  with  irresponsible  and  unethical 
utdoor  users. 


m 
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Wildlife  Management 
Areas  will  benefit  as  a 
Ouachita  Parish  farm  tract 
is  reforested  and  the  State 
oi  Louisiana's  Tensas 
hardwood  forest  holdings 
are  enlarged. 


Those  green  places  on  the 
Louisiana  map  that  mark  the 
location  of  state-operated 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  have 
grown  a  bit  in  recent  weeks. 

In  two  purchases  formally  carried 
out  by  Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  a 
shade  ow:  10,499  acres  of  additional 
land  was  set  aside  forever  as  wildlife 
habitat  and  lor  recreational  uses  by 
nature  lovers  and  sportsmen. 
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And  the  $11.4  million  deal  didn't 
cost  taxpayers  a  penny.  The  money 
was  self-generated  by  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  largely 
from  the  leasing  out  of  mineral 
rights  on  its  Rockefeller  Refuge  on 
the  Gulf  Coast. 

In  one  transaction,  Edwards 
remitted  a  $6,673,200  check  in 
payment  for  5,621  acres  of  farmland 
10  miles  southeast  of  Monroe  in 
Ouachita  Parish.  The  land  links  two 
existing  wildlife  areas,  the  17,140-acre 
Russell  Sage  WMA  and  the  3,124-acre 
Ouachita  WMA. 

In  the  other  purchase,  Edwards 
paid  out  $4,765,439.25,  executing  an 
option  on  4,878.88  acres  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  to  add  to  Louisiana's 
Tensas  forest  holdings.  The  option 
on  the  acreage  in  Tensas,  Madison 
and  Franklin  parishes  was  taken  last 
year  when  the  state  bought  9,823.45 


acres  of  land  that  has  since  become 
its  Big  Lake  Wildlife  Management 
Area. 

The  linkup  of  the  Russell  Sage  and 
Ouachita  WMAs  creates  a  single 
25,885-acre  site.  Besides  providing 
more  land  for  recreational  purposes, 
the  consolidation  will  permit 
operating  efficiencies,  according  to  J. 
Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  secretary  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Angelle  said  the  department  had 
already  set  to  work  reforesting  the 
new  tract,  now  known  as  Anderson 
Farms.  It  remained  closed  to  the 
public  while  its  final  crops  of  rice, 
soybeans  and  milo  were  harvested, 
but  plans  were  under  consideration 
to  allow  dove  hunting  while  the 
planting  of  hardwood  trees  is  in 
progress. 

At  last  word,  no  name  had  been 
selected  for  the  combined  area,  but  it 
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The  most  recent  purchase  in  the 
Tensas  Forest,  along  with  an  earlier 
purchase  and  additional  acreage 
offered  at  option,  are  shown  at  left. 
Map  on  right  shows  the  recently 
purchased  tract  of  land  that  links  the 
existing  Russell  Sage  and  Ouachita 
WMAs. 


Both  the  Russell  Sage-Ouachita  and 
the  Big  Lake  WMAs  provide 
bountiful  hunting  and  fishing  as  well 
as  boating,  hiking,  birdwatching  and 
other  nonconsumptive  aaivities. 

Secretary  Angelle  said  that  the 
Anderson  Farms  tract  was  purchased 
from  John  B.  Anderson  of  Davis, 
Calif.,  and  the  Big  Lake  parcels  from 
Simon  and  Diane  C.  Zunamon  of 
Chicago. 


was  likely  the  Russell  Sage  identity 
would  be  maintained  as  that  was 
dedicated  in  1961  as  Louisiana's  first 
state-owned  WMA. 

The  new  acreage  at  Big  Lake 
adjoins  the  WMA  and  consists  of 
two  parcels.  Under  terms  of  the 
option  exercised  by  Edwards,  it 
already  had  been  under  state 
management  for  a  year  and  so  was 
opened  immediately  to  the  public. 

The  Big  Lake  WMA  now  totals 
14,702.33  acres,  and  Secretary 
Angelle  disclosed  that  his  department 
was  negotiating  with  the  seller  on  an 
additional  4,510.27  acres  offered  at  option. 

Angelle  pointed  out  that  the  great 
Tensas  stand  of  hardwoods  was 
disappearing  fast  as  the  land  was 
cleared  for  farming,  and  he  hailed  the 
state  purchase  as  a  historic  move  to 
preserve  some  of  the  finest  wildlife 
habitat  in  existence. 


Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards  concludes  the  purchase  of  5,621  acres  of  farmland 
in  Ouachita  Parish  as  J.  Burton  Angelle  St.,  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  looks  on.  At  far  left  is  Charles 
Trasher,  attorney  for  the  landowner,  and  at  right,  Don  Puckett,  attorney  for 
the  department. 
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Here  is  a  complete,  on-the-spot 
roundup  of  1984-85  hunting 
prospects  for  all  eight  districts 
under  the  management  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  late  weather 
developments  can  affect  these  forecasts. 
Bird  movements  are  especially 
problematical. 


WATERFOWL 

By  Chuck  Smith 
Waterfowl  Biologist 

Louisiana's  waterfowl  hunters  can 
expect  another  good  harvest  this  year, 
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Hunting  Season 

OUTLOOK 


and  February  9  in  the  East  Zone.  Bag 
limits  for  ducks  will  once  again  be 
controlled  by  the  point  system. 

Also,  it  is  predicted  that  the  fall 
flights  of  ducks  will  total  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  This  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  view  of  the  less-than- 
optimum  conditions  existing  in  the 
breeding  areas. 

Overall,  it  should  be  another  very 
good  year  for  Louisiana  waterfowlers. 
Harvest  figures  for  the  1983-84  season 
indicate  that  Louisiana  gunners  took 
some  two  million  ducks  from  a  total 
migratory  flight  of  some  80  million 
birds.  The  recreational  value  of  water- 
fowling  emerges  as  one  studies  the 
figures.  In  bringing  those  two  million 
ducks  to  bag,  an  estimated  150,000 
licensed  hunters  invested  1.2  MILLION 
hunter-days. 

As  the  1984-85  season  approaches,  the 
marshes  are  in  excellent  shape,  with  an 
abundance  of  food  plants  such  as  millet 
and  spangletop  and  a  good  crop  of 
submerged  plants. 

Although  the  annual  flights  of 
mallards  may  be  reduced  this 
year,  all  other  species  will  probably 
be  in  abundance  when  the  season 
begins.  Good  hunting  opportunities 
will  exist  from  the  shallows  of  the 
major  lakes  and  rivers  in  North 
Louisiana  all  the  way  to  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Waterfowling  oppor- 
tunities will  be  at  their  zenith,  once 
again,  in  the  fresh  water  marshes  in 
the  southwestern  quadrant  of  the  state. 

The  1984-85  season  will,  however, 
mark  the  ending  of  a  five  year  project 
which  has  fostered  relatively  long 
seasons  and  stable  bag  limits.  Known 
as  the  Stabilized  Regulation  Project, 
the  effort  has  represented  a  joint 
attempt  by  the  flyway  states,  the  U.S. 
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despite  the  effects  of  a  continuing 
drought  in  the  south-central  Canada 
"duck  factory."  Next  year,  however, 
is  anybody's  guess. 

In  late  July  of  this  year,  a  trio  of 
biologists  from  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  inspected  the 
vast,  pothole-studded  breeding  grounds 
of  the  Dakotas  and  south-central 
Canada.  This  is  the  area,  commonly 
known  to  biologists  as  the  "duck  fac- 
tory," which  produces  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  ducklings  hatched  in 
North  America. 

The  Louisiana  team,  comprised  of 
myself  as  Waterfowl  Study  Leader 
along  with  biologists  Tommy  Prickett 
and  Mike  Windham,  brought  back  a 
report  containing  mixed  blessings  for 
duck  hunters. 

Good  news  first.  The  Louisiana 
waterfowl  seasons  and  bag  limits  will, 
once  again,  be  quite  liberal.  Duck, 
goose,  and  coot  hunting  will  open 
Saturday,  November  3  in  the  West 
Zone  of  the  state,  and  the  final  rounds 
of  the  duck  season  will  be  fired  on 
January  20,  1985  in  the  East  Zone. 
Goose  hunters  will  continue  shooting 
until  January  23  in  the  West  Zone, 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
Canadian  Provinces  to  get  solid 
statistics  representing  the  impact  of 
hunting  upon  waterfowl  populations. 
If  the  current  drought  continues  in 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  waterfowlers 
can  perhaps  expect  shortened  seasons 
and  reduced  bag  limits  for  the  1985-86 
season. 

Seasons 

Ducks  and  Coots 

West  Zone:  Nov.  3-Dec.  2  &  Dec.  15-Jan.  8 

East  Zone:  Nov.  17-Dec.  2  &  Dec.  18-Jan.  20 

Geese 

West  Zone:  Nov.  3-Dec.  2  &  Dec.  15-Jan.  23 

East  Zone:  Nov.  17-Dec.  2  &  Dec.  18-Feb.  9 


WOODCOCK 

By  Mike  W.  Olinde 
Upland  Game  Study  Leader 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(FWS)  has  designated  two  management 
regions  for  the  American  woodcock, 
the  Eastern  Region  and  the  Central 
Region.  The  regions  are  similar  in 
concept  to  the  flyways  for  waterfowl; 
i.e.,  with  northern  breeding  popula- 
tions following  roughly  defined 
migratory  corridors. 

The  boundary  for  the  two  regions 
begins  at  the  Alabama-Georgia  state 


line  and  follows  states'  borders 
roughly  along  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains to  Lake  Ontario.  The  majority 
of  the  woodcock  wintering  in  Louisiana 
breed  within  the  Central  Region. 

Each  spring  the  FWS  conducts 
singing-male  surveys  to  obtain 
breeding  population  indices.  The  1984 
index  for  the  Central  Region  was  vir- 
tually unchanged  from  last  year  while 
an  11.5  percent  decrease  occurred  in 
the  Eastern  Region.  In  light  of  the 
population  indices,  the  number  of 
woodcock  potentially  available  for 
harvest  should  be  similar  to  last  year. 

Harvest  of  woodcock  in  Louisiana, 
however,  is  not  always  closely 
associated  with  population  numbers. 
Weather  has  probably  been  the  most 
important  factor  governing  the  wood- 
cock kill  in  Louisiana. 

For  example,  the  federal  wing  survey 
indicated  that  last  season's  Louisiana 
harvest  was  a  34  percent  increase  over 
the  1982-83  harvest  despite  a  3.5  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  Central  Region's 
1983  population  index.  This  was 
largely  a  result  of  cold  weather 
pushing  large  numbers  of  woodcock 
into  the  state.  In  winters  with 
moderate  temperatures,  a  large  number 
of  woodcock  may  winter  well  nonh 
of  Louisiana. 

Although  Louisiana  is  the  primar\' 
wintering  area  for  woodcock  in  the 
Central  Region,  their  numbers  within 
a  given  area  of  the  state  can  be  highly 
variable  depending  on  date,  soil 
moisture  and  temperature.  As  abun- 
dance of  woodcock  within  an  area  is 
correlated  to  number  bagged,  the 
distribution  of  kill  within  the  state  is 
also  influenced  by  those  three  factors. 

In  general,  migrating  woodcock  first 
entering  the  state  tend  to  utilize  any 
suitable  habitat.  The  same  also  occurs 


as  the  spring  migration  begins.  As  a 
result,  more  upland  sites  (mixed  pine 
and  hardwood)  may  have  a  good  con- 
centration of  birds  during  the  early 
winter  and  spring  migrations.  Bottom- 
lands are  the  best  areas  to  look  for 
woodcock  from  mid  to  late  December 
through  mid  to  late  Januan.'.  The  mid- 
dle and  upper  Atchafalaya  Basin  and 
surrounding  parishes  are  the  most 
notable  bottomland  areas  for 
woodcock. 

Soil  moisture  can  influence  the 
movement  of  woodcock.  Excessive  or 
inadequate  soil  moisture  can  greatly 
reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  availabili- 
ty of  eanhworms,  thereby  temporarily 
making  an  area  unsuitable  for  wood- 
cock. In  addition,  in  years  when  more 
upland  sites  have  good  soil  moisture, 
the  movement  to  bottomland  habitats 
may  be  slowed. 

Extreme  cold,  periods  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  for  more  than  a  day, 
will  cause  woodcock  to  move  to  the 
thaw  line  even  if  it  means  moving  to 
our  coastal  areas.  When  the  freezing 
breaks,  woodcock  will  move  back  to 
their  more  traditional  wintering  areas. 

Almost  all  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  with  the  exclusion  of  coastal 
areas  offer  some  degree  of  woodcock 
hunting.  Those  with  suitable  habitat 
along  the  Mississippi,  Atchafalaya  and 
Pearl  River  basins  are,  however, 
among  the  best,  particularly  the 
Sherburne,  Thistlethwaite,  Red  River, 
Three  Rivers,  Pearl  River  and  Anakapas 
W^L\s. 

As  with  most  migrator}"  birds,  suc- 
cess on  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
will  depend  not  only  on  ha\"ing  good 
numbers  of  birds  in  the  general  area 
but  also  on  the  amount  of  hunting 
pressure  the  area  receives. 
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By  R.  R.  Kimble 
District  Supervisor 

Deer— Deer  populations  continue  to 
be  good  throughout  the  seven  parishes 
of  District  I.  Food  and  cover  condi- 
tions are  good  to  excellent.  This  is 
brought  about  mostly  by  timber 
harv'est  methods  on  timbered  lands 
owned  by  large  companies  and  private 
landowners. 

Clear  cutting  of  small  blocks  dis- 
persed over  this  seven-parish  area 
results  in  good,  succulent  vegetation 
on  an  annual  basis.  Some  of  the  large 
timber  companies  practice  control 
burning  of  timberlands  each  winter. 


which  further  produces  good  deer 
browse. 

Except  tor  a  small  percentage  of  the 
hill  area  taken  up  by  road  projects, 
plant  construction,  etc.,  deer  hunting 
prospects  look  good  for  northwest 
Louisiana  during  the  coming  season. 

Squirrel— We  are  anticipating  a  fair 
to  good  squirrel  season.  A  carryover 
from  a  good  crop  of  red  oak  acorns  in 
1983-84  resulted  in  plenty  of  food  for 
a  breeding  population  of  squirrels 
during  late  winter.  There  appears  to 
be  a  good  crop  of  white  oak  beginning 


to  mature  for  the  winter  months. 
Beech  mast  should  be  in  good  supply 
this  year,  and  unless  they  all  fall  off, 
indications  are  good  for  hickory  nut 
production. 

Rabbit— The  rabbit  population  of 
the  hill  country  continues  to  be  about 
moderate.  High  rabbit  populations  in 
District  I  occur  along  the  Red  River 
where  plenty  of  dense  food  and  cover 
are  found.  Hunting  should  be  fair  to 
good  in  this  area. 

Dove— The  largest  concentrations  of 
doves  in  northwest  Louisiana  are 
located  along  the  Red  River  drainage 
system  where  extensive  row  crop 
farming  is  done.  A  few  good  popula- 
tions are  sometimes  found  in  the  hill 
area  especially  around  large  dairy 
farms,  and  sometimes  good  popula- 
tions congregate  around  a  large  one- 
year-old  clear  cut  forest  opening.  The 
dove  season  this  fall  should  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Quail— The  outlook  on  quail 
populations  is  good.  The  summer  in 
general  had  good  temperatures  which 
remained  well  below  the  100-degree 
mark.  Along  with  this,  nonhwest 
Louisiana  received  ample  small  scat- 
tered showers  well  dispersed  over  the 
entire  area.  Such  favorable  weather 
conditions  held  out  the  promise  of  a 
better  crop  of  huntable  birds  than  we 
have  had  over  the  past  three  years. 
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By  Clifford  T.  Williams 
District  Supervisor 

Quail— The  hill  section  is  better 
than  for  1983-84.  We  have  observed 
pairs  and  some  covies  (one  covey  with 
20  birds).  Hunters  should  enjoy  a  fair 
season.  Bottomland  quail  population  is 
the  same  as  in  the  past— low.  The 
season  in  1983-84  was  poor. 


Rabbit— Observations  in  hills  and 
bottomlands  show  a  high  population 
for  1984-85.  Hunters  should  enjoy  a 
good  season. 

Squirrel— A  fair  to  good  season  is 
forecast  for  1984-85.  There  was  a  good 
mast  crop  in  the  hills  in  1983-84. 


Observations  indicate  bottomland 
areas  will  be  better  than  1983-84. 
Hunters  should  enjoy  a  good  season  in 
hill  areas. 

Deer— There  is  a  good  deer  popula- 
tion in  all  wooded  areas  of  the  district. 
Hunters  should  enjoy  a  good  season  in 
hill  and  bottomland  areas. 

Turkey— The  upcoming  season 
should  be  about  the  same  as  1983-84. 
Hill  turkey  population  is  low,  but 
stable.  Delta  areas  population  is  at  a 
temporary  low  level  due  to  flood  con- 
ditions for  two  years  in  a  row,  but  it 
will  recover. 

Dove — A  fair  season  is  expected  in 
1984-85.  Crops  are  late  but  good. 

Waterfowl— The  woodduck  popula- 
tion is  high. 
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By  Jerald  V.  Owens 
District  Supervisor 


Deer— Hunting  success  during  the 
1983-84  season  was  much  improved 
from  the  previous  year.  The  1984-85 
season  promises  to  be  as  good,  if  not 
better.  Deer  overwintered  in  sound 
condition  primarily  due  to  the  abun- 
dant mast  crop.  Fawn  production 
appears  to  be  high,  and  weather  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  for  the 
production  of  nutritious  browse 
plants. 

Winn  Parish  supports  the  highest 
deer  populations  within  the  district 
except  for  a  few  isolated  private  clubs 
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located  in  the  river  bottoms.  Portions 
of  Sabine,  Natchitoches  and  Grant 
parishes  also  have  above-average  deer 
herds.  The  Fort  Polk,  Peason  Ridge 
and  Sabine  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
should  offer  quality  deer  hunting. 

Squirrel— Reasonably    good    popula- 
tions of  young  squirrels  were  produced 
following  the  abundant  production  of 
mast  by  red  oaks  and  water  oaks 
which  compensated  for  the  failure  of 
white  oak  mast.  Hunters  can  expect  a 
somewhat  better  season  than  last  year 
throughout  the  hill  regions. 


Quail— Early  surveys  indicate  the 
probability  of  a  season  equal  to  or 
perhaps  surpassing  the  1983-84  season. 
Pine  mast,  an  important  quail  food,  is 
expected  to  be  reasonably  plentiful, 
but  not  as  widespread  as  last  year 
when  mast  was  so  uniformly  abundant 
that  it  failed  to  concentrate  birds. 

Rabbit— Rabbits  are  abundant  in 
areas  from  which  timber  has  been 
harvested  in  recent  years.  These  areas 
provide  suitable  food  and  cover.  Rain- 
fall has  been  sufficient  in  most 
locations  to  produce  succulent  plants 
which  provide  the  principal  food 
source. 

Dove — Good  populations  of  locally 
produced  doves  are  present  in  areas  of 
suitable  habitat.  The  potential  exists 
for  good  shooting  unless  significant 
numbers  of  these  local  birds  migrate 
prior  to  the  season  opening. 
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By  Reginald  Wycoff 
District  Supervisor 

Deer— Populations,  in  general, 
remain  at  high  levels.  The  lower 
bottomland  hardwood  tracts  were 
inundated  by  spring  floodwaters  for 
several  months;  however,  deer  herds 
came  through  this  period  in 
reasonably  good  condition  and  this 
fall's  population  should  not  be 
adversely  affected. 

Hunter  success  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
proximately that  of  last  year,  except  in 
areas  where  woodlands  have  been 
converted  to  agriculture.  Upland  pine 
deer  herds  in  this  distria  are  near 
carrying  capacity,  and  another  good 
season  is  anticipated  in  these  areas. 
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Squirrel— Populations  are  expected 
to  be  above  average  as  a  result  of 
favorable  mast  conditions  last  fall. 
Generally,  mast  production  in  most  of 
the  bottomland  and  upland  pine  areas 
was  good.  On  a  district  basis,  squirrel 
hunters  should  enjoy  increased  bags  in 
both  timber  types  during  the  upcom- 
ing season. 


Rabbit— Weather  and  habitat  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  for  rabbit 
reproduction,  and  hunter  success  is 
expected  to  be  similar  to  last  year. 

Quail— Early  observations  indicate 
that  quail  hunting  should  be  better 
than  last  year  in  areas  where  suitable 
habitat  is  provided.  Weather  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  for  good 
quail  reproduaion. 

Turkey— Populations  in  most  of  the 
district,  except  batture  and  low 
bottomlands,  are  expected  to  be  con- 
sistent with  last  year.  Extreme 
flooding  of  the  unprotected  areas 
occurred  last  spring,  making  repro- 
ductive success  questionable.  Favorable 
weather  and  last  year's  mast  crop  in 
the  upland  sections  of  the  district  are 
consistent  with  good  turkey  produc- 
tion. Hunter  success  is  not  expected  to 
deviate  significantly  from  last  year. 

Dove— Weather  conditions  have 
been  favorable  for  good  dove  produc- 
tion. Doves  are  scattered  throughout 
the  district,  and  pairs  and  small  flocks 
are  being  observed;  however,  no  large 
concentrations  have  been  noted.  Dove 
hunter  success  during  the  early  season 
will  be  largely  dependent  upon  prior 
weather  conditions. 


By  John  B.  Robinette 
District  Supervisor 


Deer— Populations  have  remained 
stable  across  mr  .t  of  the  district  and 
deer  hunters  should  look  forward  to  a 
good  season.  The  'est  Bay  and  Sabine 
Island  Wildlife  Ma:,   ;;ment  Areas 
have  good  populatior  <  >-<{  deer.  We 
expect  a  good  harvest  'lom  both  areas. 
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Squirrel— As  usual,  squirrel  popula- 
tions are  determined  by  forest 
conditions  and  mast  production.  The 


outlook  for  the  district  is  generally 
good.  Of  course,  some  areas  will 
produce  better  squirrel  hunting  than 
others,  but  squirrel  hunters  should 
have  fair  to  good  success. 

Rabbit— Populations  are  high  across 
most  of  the  district.  Rabbit  hunters 
should  enjoy  good  success,  especially 
in  the  agricultural  and  marsh  areas. 

Quail— Quail  populations  are  very 
good,  and  the  weather  conditions 
should  have  allowed  for  a  good  hatch 
across  the  entire  district.  This  should 
be  an  excellent  year  for  the  quail 
hunter. 

Dove— Dove  populations  are  high 
across  most  of  the  district.  Large 
numbers  of  doves  can  be  found  within 
agricultural  areas,  but  numbers  may 
change  due  to  weather  conditions  and 
migration  before  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Dove  hunters  can  expect  good 
success  later  in  the  year  as  migrating 
doves  move  into  the  district. 
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By  Kerney  Sonnier 
District  Supervisor 


Deer— The  outlook  for  deer  hunting 
appears  good  for  the  upcoming  season. 
Deer  herds  in  many  areas  still  exceed 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat. 

Some  clubs  in  recent  years  have 
reduced  herd  densitites  and  improved 
the  buck-doe  ratio.  This  has  resulted 
in  higher  reproduction  and  improved 
quality.  Herds  which  have  not  been 
reduced  to  carrying  capacity  generally 
are  of  poor  quality  in  body  size  and 
antler  development. 

Wildlife  Management  Areas  in 
District  VI  should  experience  a  good 
harvest.  An  exception  is 
Thistlethwaite,  where  the  harvest  is 
expected  to  be  low  due  to  a  low- 
density  herd.  Sherburne  WMA  should 
have  an  excellent  harvest  since  it  has  a 
high-density  deer  herd  with  easy  access 
for  hunting. 

Pomme  de  Terre  WMA  will  have 
the  first  antlerless  season  this  year. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  be  limited  due 
primarily  to  limited  access. 

Squirrel— -Squirrel  populations  are 
expected  to  be  high  this  year.  Fair  to 
good  mast  crops  in  bottomland  hard- 
woods for  the  past  two  years  should 
have  provided  ample  food  for  large 
litters  and  high  survival  of  young 
squirrels. 

Thistlethwaite  should  have  a  bumper 
squirrel  crop  due  to  good  mast  crops 
and  high  carryover  population  from 
last  year. 
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Rabbit— Hunting  is  expected  to 
range  from  excellent  in  some  areas  to 
poor  in  other  areas.  Recently  logged 
areas  which  have  a  profusion  of 
invader  plant  species  and  logging 
debris  generally  support  high  rabbit 
populations.  Of  course,  areas  which 
are  void  of  cover  experience  low 
population  densities  and  poor  harvest. 

Quail— Populations  appear  to  be  on 
the  upswing  in  portions  of  this 
district.  Avoyelles,  St.  Landry  and 
Lafayette  parishes  appear  to  have  fair 
quail  populations  associated  with 
agricultural  areas. 

Dove— High  numbers  of  paired 
doves  have  been  visible  in  all  areas  of 
the  district'.  Hunting  success  will 
probably  approximate  last  year's 
harvest,  which  was  rated  as  good. 
Certain  areas  are  naturally  more 
attractive  to  the  birds;  therefore,  they 
hold  high  concentrations  and  subse- 
quent high  harvest  rates. 

Turkey— Populations  have  increased 
and  expanded  their  range  in  some 
areas.  The  eastern  portion  of  St. 
Landry,  the  upper  portion  of  St. 
Martin,  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville 
and  Pointe  Coupee  parishes  have 
moderate  to  good  turkey  populations. 

Turkey  season  has  been  extended  in 
St.  Landry  Parish.  The  upper  ponion 
of  St.  Martin  Parish,  nonh  of  I-IO 
within  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  will 
have  an  open  season  in  1985. 
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By  David  Moreland 
District  Supervisor 


Deer— The  overall  outlook  for  deer 
is  good.  Another  good  mast  crop  is 
anticipated  which  will  help  maintain 
the  deer  in  a  good  condition.  Hunters 
who  normally  hunt  fields  may  have  to 
move  to  the  woods  to  find  the 
trophies.  Some  big  deer  have  been 
seen  this  summer  in  the  cut-out  areas 
in  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Squirrel— Hunting  should  be  as 
good  as  last  year.  Infestations  of  war- 
ble (wolves)  have  been  increasing  in 
this  district,  and  hunters  are  encour- 
aged to  report  any  heavy  infestations 
they  may  find.  The  warble  is  a  larva 
of  the  squirrel  bot  fly  and  causes  skin 
infections  on  the  animals  which  nor- 
mally do  not  affect  the  meat. 

Rabbit— Populations  appear  to  be 
very  good  and  should  provide  hunters 
with  excellent  hunting. 

Quail— Last  season  quail  hunting 
was  fair,  and  the  outlook  for  1984-85 
is  the  same. 

Pearl  River  WMA— Last  year's  mast 
crop  at  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife 
Management  Area  was  good  and 
spring  flooding  was  minor,  so  game 
populations  will  be  good  this  fall. 
Squirrel  hunting  should  be  similar  to 
last  year's.  Last  year  hunters  bagged  an 
average  of  L2  squirrels  per  hunter  on 
opening  day. 

The  area  has  a  'ow  rabbit  popula- 
tion, but  this  shou  '  increase  as  more 
timber  stand  impro  mem  work  is 
done.  The  deer  harvt  ■  should  be  the 
same  as  last  year's  (12  deer  killed  on 
either-sex  hunts).  All  b;  ige  work  has 
now  been  completed  on    re  area. 
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Manchac  WMA— Manchac  is  utiliz- 
ed primarily  for  waterfowl  hunting. 
During  the  teal  season  last  year 
hunters  bagged  1.6  birds  per  hunter  on 
opening  day. 

Joyce  WMA— Deer,  squirrel  and 
rabbit  hunting  are  expected  to  be  the 
same  as  last  year.  This  area  has  limited 
access,  and  hunters  are  advised  to  do 
some  preseason  scouting  before 
hunting  the  area.  Good  concentrations 
of  woodducks  and  mallards  can 
usually  be  found  during  December  and 
January. 
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By  Robert  A.  Beter 
District  Supervisor 
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Deer— Generally  speaking,  the  deer 
outlook  appears  good.  Food  conditions 
are  very  good  in  the  marsh  areas. 
Marsh  areas  in  lower  Terrebonne 
Parish  have  an  abundance  of  deer  pea, 
which  is  excellent  deer  browse.  This 
area  currently  has  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  deer  of  any  parish  in 
District  VIII.  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  this  property  is  currently  under 
private  ownership  and  leases. 

In  1983  there  were  a  total  of  55 
participants  in  the  Intensive  Deer 
Management  Program.  A  total  of 
1,404  deer  were  killed  under  the  pro- 
gram. Of  this  total,  703  were  males 
and  701  females.  There  were 
167,000-plus  acres  involved  in  this  deer 
program. 

Squirrel— Mast  production  was 
very  good  last  year,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, squirrel  populations  should 
equal  or  exceed  those  of  1983.  The 
number  of  visual  observations  of  these 
animals  in  the  hardwood  stands  of 
District  VIII  indicate  very  good 
hunting. 

Rabbit— Current  conditions,  both 
weather  and  vegetation,  indicate 
better-than-average  rabbit  populations. 
Low  tides  in  the  marshes  during  early 
spring  allowed  wide  dispersion  of 
rabbits.  Summer  rains  in  the  southeast 
portions  of  the  state  allowed  luxuriant 
stands  of  vegetation  to  occur.  Barring 
any  hurricane,  the  marshes  and  higher 
elevations  should  see  a  banner  harvest 
of  rabbits. 


Dove— It  appears  that  dove  popula- 
tions are  very  high.  Along  highways, 
in  fields,  parks,  along  levees,  the 
mourning  dove  is  very  conspicuous. 
When  migrations  add  to  the  resident 
populations,  local  hunting  will  be 
greatly  enhanced. 
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RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

Shooting  Hours 
One  Half  Hour  Before  Sunrise  To  One  Half  Hour  After  Sunset 

QUAri:  November  22-Febnjary  28;  Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession  20. 

SQUIRREL:  October  6-January  20  Daily  bag  limit  8.  possession  16. 

RABBIT:  October  6-February  28.  Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

BEAR:  October  20-October  28:  one  per  day.  one  per  season.  See  schedule  for 
open  area 

RACCOON  AND  OPOSSUM:  No  closed  season.  Raccoon  and  opossum  may  be 
taken  at  night  by  one  or  more  licensed  hunters  with  one  or  more  dogs 
and  one  .22  rimfire  rifle.  A  licensed  hunter  may  take  raccoon  or 
opossum  in  daylight  hours  during  the  open  squirrel  season.  No  bag  limit 
during  trapping  season,  but  at  all  other  times  the  bag  limit  for  raccoon 
and  opossum  Is  one  per  person  per  day  or  night. 

CROWS.  BLACKBIRDS  are  considered  depredators  in  Louisiana  and  may  be  taken 
year  round 

COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVES:  October  1  -April  30:  pen  reared  birds  only. 


DEER  HUNTING  SCHEDULE 

Bag  limit  Is  one  legal  deer  per  day,  six  per  season.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  legal 

bucks  only,  except  where  specifically  permitted  A  legal  buck  is  a  deer  with  visible 

antler  of  hardened  bony  material,  broken  naturally  through  the  skin. 
Either-sex  deer  is  defined  as  male  or  female  deer.  The  taking  of  spotted  fawns  is 

prohibited. 
It  is  illegal  to  hunt  or  shoot  deer  with  firearms  smaller  than  22  caliber  centerfire 

or  a  shotgun  loaded  with  anything  other  than  buckshot  or  rifled  slug.  Handguns 

and  muzzleloaders  are  permitted. 
Pursuing,  driving  or  hunting  of  deer  with  dogs  during  the  still  hunting  season  is 

prohibited. 

ARCHERY  SEASON:  Still  hunting  only,  October  1 -January  20  for  deer  in  each 
particular  area,  including  WMA'S.  Either  sex  deer  may  be  taken  in  all 
areas  open  for  deer  hunting .  Where  a  buck  only  season  is  in  progress  for 
gun  hunting,  however,  archers  must  conform  to  the  bucks  only  regula- 
tions, including  WMA'S.  Bow  and  arrow  regulations:  Hunting  arrows  for 
deer  must  have  well-sharpened  metal  broadhead  blades  not  less  than 
7/8  in.  width.  Bow  and  arrow  fishermen  must  have  a  sports  fishing 
license  and  not  carry  any  arrows  with  broadhead  points  unless  a  big 
game  season  is  in  progress. 

HUNTER  ORANGE:  Deer  hunters  (except  on  property  which  is  privately  owned 
and  legally  posted)  shall  display  a  total  of  400  square  inches  of  "Hunter 
Orange"  material  on  the  head  or  chest  and/or  back. 

WILDUFE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS:  Obtain  pamphlet  for  schedule  and  map. 


still  hunting  only:  Nov  10-18 

wittl  or  witfioul  dogs:  Nov  23-Dec  2 

Wlttl  or  without  Oogs:  Dec  15-Jan  20_ 
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still  hunting  onty  Nov  3-21 
with  01  without  dogs  Nov  23-Dec.  2 
with  or  without  dogs  Dec  15-Jan^  1 
still  hunting  only  Nov  3-21 
with  01  without  dogs  Nov  23-Dec  2 
Wlttl  or  without  dogs  Dec  15- Jan  i 
still  hunting  only  Nov  3-21 
Still  hunhng  only  Nov  23-Dec  2 
Still  hunting  only  Dec  15-Jan  1 
with  or  without  dogs  Nov  23-Dec  9 
with  or  without  dogs  Dec  15-Jan  6 
Still  hunting  only  Nov  10-Nov  18 
with  or  without  dogs  Nov  23-Dec  2 
with  or  without  dogs  Dec  15-Dec  23 


LICENSES  AND  PERMITS 

HUNTING  LICENSES:  (All  Basic  Licenses  exclude  Big  Game  -  Deer.  Bear  and 

Turkey  hunting). 

( 1 )  RESIDENT:  (Basic  License  Required  to  Obtain  Big  Game  License) 

(a)  Basic  Season  (Excluding  Bear.  Deer  &  Turkey) $  5.50 

(b)  Big  Game  (Required  for  Bear,  Deer  and  Turkey. 

in  addition  to  Basic  License)   $  5.50 

Archery  Hunting  License  (Needed  in  addition  to 

licenses  required  by  law) $  5.50 

(2)  NON-RESIDENT:  (Basic  License  Required  to  Obtain  Big  Game 
License) 

(a)  Basic  Season  (Excluding  Bear.  Deer  &  Turi^ey) $40.50 

(b)  Basic  'Day  Trip  (Excluding  Bear,  Deer  &  Turiiey) $20.50 

(c)  Big  Gan^i     Required  for  Bear.  Deer  &  Turkey, 

in  addition  ■    Basic  License)   $20.50 

Residents  and  non-residen;  jnder  sixteen  years  of  age  and  residents  sixty 
years  of  age  and  older  who  hav  -esided  within  the  slate  for  hvo  years  prior  to 
application  are  not  required  to  o-  tn  licenses  Residents  of  Texas.  Arkansas. 
Mississippi.  Alabama  and  Florida  v<  ;  say  the  same  to  hunt  Louisiana  that  Louis- 
iana residents  pay  to  hunt  in  their  sta  r  Military  personnel  on  active  duty  shall  be 
given  resident  privilege 
COMMERCIAL  HUNTING  PRESERVE  UCtNSE  (Pen  Raised  Birds)  S200  00 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

DOVES:  SHOOTING  HOURS  -  12  noon  to  sunset.  (The  boundary  between  the 
North  and  South  Zones  is  Interstate  Highway  10  from  the  Texas  line  to 
Baton  Rouge,  Interstate  Highway  12  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Slidell,  and 
Interstate  Highway  10  from  Slidell  to  the  Mississippi  line  North  and 
South).  In  the  North  Zone,  there  is  a  60-day  three-part  split  season: 
September  1-September  9,  October  13-November  4  and  December 
8-January  4.  In  the  South  Zone,  there  is  a  60-day  two-part  season: 
October  1 3-November  18  and  December  8-December  30:  bag  limit  is  1 5, 
and  possession  limit  30  in  both  zones. 

TEAL:  September  22-September  30,  with  a  bag  limit  of  4  and  a  possession  limit  of 
8.  Blue-winged.  Cinnamon  and  Green-winged  teal  only.  SHOOTING 
HOURS  -  Sunrise  to  sunset  (September  season).  Duck  stamp  required. 

DUCKS:  West  Zone.  First  Split.  November  3-December  2.  Second  Split.  Decem- 
ber 15-January  8  East  Zone,  First  Split,  November  17-December  2. 
Second  Split.  December  1 8-January  20.  The  north-south  line  separating 
the  east  and  west  zones  of  the  state  will  run  from  the  Ari<ansas  state  line 
south  on  La.  Hwy.  3  to  Bossier  City,  then  east  on  Interstate  Hwy.  20  to 
Minden.  south  on  La.  Hwy.  7  to  Ringgold,  east  on  La.  Hvi/y.  4  to 
Jonesboro,  then  south  on  U.S.  Hwy.  167  to  Lafayette,  then  south  east 
along  U.S.  Hwy.  90  to  Houma,  then  south  along  the  Houma  Navigational 
Canal  to  the  Gult. 

(10  Point  Class:  Pintail,  teal,  gadwall.  shoveler,  scaup,  wigeon.  and 
mergansers  (except  hooded  mergansers);  (25  Point  Class:  Mallard 
drake,  ring-necked  and  mottled  ducks  and  all  ducks  not  assigned 
specific  point  values);  (70  Point  Class:  Mallard  hen,  wood  ducks, 
hooded  mergansers,  and  redheads),  (100  Point  Class:  Canvasback  and 
black  ducks).  Limit  100  points. 

COOTS:  Season  will  run  concurrent  with  the  duck  seasons  in  both  zones  of  the 
state,  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  15  and  a  possession  limit  of  30. 

GEESE:  West  Zone.  First  Split.  November  3-December  2.  Second  Split.  Decem- 
ber 15-January  23.  East  Zone.  First  Split,  November  17-December  2. 
Second  Split,  December  18-February  9  Limit  for  geese  is  5  daily,  with 
not  more  than  two  White-fronted  (Specklebellies)  geese  in  bag.  Posses- 
sion limit  is  10,  with  not  more  than  four  White-fronted  geese.  Shooting 
of  Canada  Geese  in  Louisiana  remains  closed. 

RAILS:  September  22-September  30.  and  November  3-January  2.  Bag  limit  on 
king  and  clapper  rails  is  15,  with  a  possession  limit  of  30.  Bag  limit  on 
sora  and  Virginia  rails  is  25  in  the  aggregate,  which  is  also  the  posses- 
sion limit. 

GALLINULES:  September  22-September  30  and  November  3-Januaty  2;  Daily 
bag  limit  15.  possession  30. 

SNIPE:  November  3-February  17.  Daily  bag  limit  8,  possession  16. 

WOODCOCK:  December  8-February  10.  Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession  10, 

SHOOTING  HOURS:  (1)  Doves:  Shooting  hours:  12:00  noon  to  sunset. 

(2)  Ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails,  gallinules.  woodcock  and  snipe:  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  Shooting  of  Canada  geese 
remains  closed. 

(3)  Teal  Season:  Sunrise  to  sunset. 

Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks  and  geese  who 
have  reached  their  16th  birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl  stamp  and  the 
required  state  hunting  license  or  permit.  A  federal  waterfowl  stamp  may  be 
obtained  from  any  U . S .  Post  Office .  Use  of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  1 0  guage 
or  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns 
must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 


1984-85  TURKEY  SEASON 

Daily  limit  one  gobbler;  three  per  season.  Still  hunting  only.  Dogs,  baiting, 
electronic  calling  devices  and  live  decoys  are  illegal.  Turi<eys  may  be  hunted  with 
shotguns  using  shot  not  larger  than  size  #2  and  longbows  and  arrows  but  by  no 
other  means.  Shooting  turkeys  from  moving  or  stationary  vehicles  is  prohibited. 


Area 

Open  Season 

A.  B. 
C.H 

March  23- 
April21 

D.F 

March  16- 
April21 

E 

March  30- 
April28 

G 

March  23- 
April 14 

HELP  STOP  POACHING 

1-800-442-2511 

Call  Operation  Game  Thief's  toll-free  hotline  any  time  of  day  or  night.  Remember  a 
poacher  is  stealing  from  you. 


Lt.  Emmett  Bonner 

Wildlife  Agent  Honored 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  has  named  its  Agent  of 
the  Year.  He's  Lt.  Emmett  Bonner, 
serving  with  the  Enforcement  Division 
in  Concordia  Parish. 

Concurrent  with  the  honor,  Bonner 
was  selected  to  represent  the  depart- 
ment at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  in  New  Orleans  in 
November. 

Bonner,  a  resident  of  Vidalia,  joined 
the  department  in  1977  and  was  pro- 
moted to  wildlife  agent  II  and  parish 
lieutenant  in  1982. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  Agent  of 
the  Year  title  by  his  superior  in  District 
IV,  Maj.  Manuel  Duncan,  on  the  basis 
of  ail-around  ability,  performance  and 
dedication. 

"Lt.  Bonner  does  everything  so  well," 
Duncan  said,  "that  he  makes  everything 
seem  routine." 

Fisheries  Commission  Meet  Set 

The  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  will  hold  its  35th  Annual 
Fail  Meeting  October  15-19,  1984. 
Louisiana  is  the  host  state  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  convene  at 
the  Monteleone  Hotel,  214  Rue  Royale, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Robert  J. 
Kemp,  Director  of  Fisheries,  Texas 
Parks  and  Wildlife  Department,  will  be 
the  presiding  Chairman. 
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All  persons  Interested  in  the  Gulf 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 
are  invited  to  attend.  For  additional 
information,  please  call  Ginny  Herring, 
(601)  875-5912. 

COASTWEEK  Set  In  October 

In  an  effort  to  foster  public 
awareness  of  the  great  value  of  our 
nation's  shores  a  gubernatorial  procla- 
mation by  Governor  Edwin  Edwards, 
and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  has 
recognized  the  week  of  October  7-14, 
1984,  as  the  third  anniversary  of 
COASTWEEK. 

COASTWEEK  is  a  citizens'  network  of 
organizations  and  individuals  who 
annually  focus  attention  on  the  salt  and 
freshwater  shorelines.  The  emphasis  is 
on  activities  that  alert  the  public  of  the 
great  diversity  of  the  nation's  coasts 
and  shores,  the  increasing  pressures 
and  conflicting  activities  along  the  sea 
coasts  and  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
proved planning  and  management. 

COASTWEEK  has  been  endorsed  by 
major  environmental  organizations  and 
agencies  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Louisiana,  the  Delta  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Louisiana 
Audubon  Society,  the  Louisiana  Nature 
Center  and  the  Ecology  Center  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  sponsor  a  Louisiana 
coastal  display  at  the  Louisiana  World 
Exposition  during  COASTWEEK.  A 
poster  depicting  one  of  the  state's 
beautiful  wetland  scenes  will  be 
distributed  to  commemorate  the  event. 

It  is  appropriate  that  all  Louisianans 
participate  since  Louisiana's  wetlands 
comprise  more  than  twenty-five  percent 
of  the  nation's  coastal  marshes. 

In  addition  Louisiana's  coastal 
marshes  yield  nearly  one  billion  pounds 
of  fish  and  shellfish  annually,  and  off- 
shore waters  supply  more  than 
300,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

Join  COASTWEEK  and  help  stimulate 
public  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
the  coast! 


National  River  Symposium 

Way  down  yonder  in  New  Orleans, 
the  theme  of  the  Louisiana  World's  Fair 
is  "Fresh  Water  as  a  Source  of  Life." 
About  eighty  miles  upriver  in  the  capital 
city  of  Baton  Rouge  another  celebration 
of  water  will  be  held.  From  October 
31-November  3, 1984,  the  National  River 
Recreation  Symposium  will  be  held  at 
Louisiana  State  University. 

The  purpose  of  this  symposium  is  to 
assemble  key  representatives  of  various 
groups  concerned  with  the  protection 
and  recreational  use  of  our  Nation's 
rivers:  planners,  managers,  and  ad- 
ministrators; outfitters;  river  equipment 
manufacturers;  researchers;  educators; 
members  of  outdoor  recreation  and  con- 
servation groups;  and  private  citizens. 
Interaction  among  participants  will 
provide  an  improved  understanding  of 
changes  in  river  protection  and  recrea- 
tion activity  over  the  past  several 
decades,  as  well  as  insight  into  the 
future. 

For  further  information  atxjut  specific 
symposium  activities,  registration, 
lodging,  and  transportation,  write:  Short 
Courses  and  Conferences.  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana  70803. 

Reloading  Update 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Conserva- 
tionist, writer  Maurice  Cockerham 
expounded  the  virtues  of  reloading 
shotgun  shells.  A  part  of  that  article 
cautioned  readers  not  to  try  to  reload 
with  steel  shot  due  to  the  absence  of 
technical  reloading  data.  Cockerham 
has  since  learned  that  there  is  one 
source  currently  offering  components 
and  technical  data  for  steel  shot  loads. 
The  components  and  instmctions  come 
in  kit  form  and  are  only  available  for  12 
gauge  loads.  The  manufacturer  claims 
that  careful  reloaders  can  tum  out  steel 
shot  loads  at  a  cost  of  about  S6.00  per 
box.  Reloaders  interested  in  the  steel 
shot  kits  can  get  complete  information 
from  Non-Toxic  Components.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  4202,  Portland,  Oregon  97208. 
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Gueydan;  blue/snow  goose — Brent 
Gremillion  of  Chalmette.  There  was  no 
Intermediate  category  in  1983. 

Contestants  can  register  tjeginning  at 
noon  and  up  until  the  time  the  first  com- 
petition commences.  Registration  fee  is 
$5  for  Juniors  and  Intemnediates  and 
$10  for  Seniors.  All  contestants  must  be 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  or  an  affiliate  club.  Baton 
Rouge  Sportsmen's  League  member- 
ships will  be  available  at  the  registration 
table  for  $5  for  adults  and  $1  for  youths 
under  16. 

For  more  information  call  contest 
Chairman  Wilson  Thibodeaux  at  (504) 
355-2717. 


Bobwhite  Scene  Offered 

The  third  annual  stamp  and  print 
offering  of  the  International  Quail  Foun- 
dation features  wildlife  artist  Maynard 
Reece's  painting,  "Bobwhite  Quail." 

For  sale  to  nature  lovers  and  col- 
lectors, stamps  are  $5  each  and  signed 
prints,  with  an  image  size  of  QVz  by  9 
inches,  are  $130  each.  Proceeds  help 
finance  educational  programs  and 
research  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities aimed  at  halting  the  decline  in 
America's  quail  population. 

More  than  $150,000  has  been  dis- 
bursed in  two  years  of  the  stamp-print 
campaign,  according  to  Tom  Rodgers, 
foundation  director.  "We  are  receiving 
grant  requests  faster  than  we  can  find 
funding  for  them,"  he  said. 

Rodgers  said  the  foundation's 
bimonthly  newsletter.  Covey  Rise,  will 
be  sent  to  any  individual  who  makes  a 
tax -deductible  donation  of  $10  or  more. 

Stamps,  prints  and  newsletter  are 
available  from  the  International  Quail 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  550.  Edgefield, 
S.C.  29824-0550. 

State  Duck  Calling  Contests 

The  16th  Annual  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  State  Duck  and  Goose  Call- 
ing Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Baton 
Rouge  Sportsme  s  League,  has  been 
set  for  Saturday,  C'  ;ober  20th  in  Baton 
Rouge.  The  event,  oeing  held  at  the 
Lion's  Club  Youth  imp  off  Maribel 
Drive,  begins  with  th  Junior  Division 
(under  14  years  of  ag     at  2  p.m.  fol- 


lowed by  the  Intermediate  Division  (14 
&  15  year  olds)  and  then  the  Senior 
callers. 

There  are  4  calling  categories  in  each 
division:  blue/snow  goose,  specklebelly 
(white-fronted  goose),  voice  call  (all 
geese  species)  and  duck.  Handsome 
plaques  will  be  awarded  to  the  first 
place  winner  and  first  runnerup  in  the 
specklebelly  goose  category  and  first 
place  only  in  the  blue/snow  and  voice 
categories  with  awards  given  for  first 
through  third  place  in  the  duck 
category. 

In  the  Senior  Division  the  champion 
duck  caller  will  receive  the  Charles  W. 
Bosch,  Jr.  Memorial  Award,  named  after 
the  late  LWF  executive  and  waterfowl 
enthusiast,  and  a  silver  commemorative 
state  champion  belt  buckle.  The  state 
champion  is  also  eligible  to  represent 
Louisiana  at  the  World  Duck  Calling 
Championships  in  Stuttgart,  Arkansas 
in  late  November.  The  first  place  Senior 
specklebelly  winner  will  receive  the 
Clyde  P.  Didier,  Sr.  Memorial  Award  and 
the  Senior  blue/snow  goose  winner 
receives  the  Leslie  L  Glasgow  Memorial 
Award.  In  addition  to  a  handsome 
plaque,  the  Junior  and  Intermediate 
duck  calling  champs  will  also  receive  a 
silver  first  place  buckle.  All  first  place 
winners  are  eligible  to  draw  for  mer- 
chandise prizes  and  a  complimentary 
guided  duck  hunt. 

The  1983  state  champions  were: 
Senior  duck— Dirk  Arceneaux  of  Ber- 
wick; specklebelly— Mervis  Saltzman  of 


Louisiana  Conservationist 

Mailing  List  Update 

D  Please  add  my  name  to  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist. 

G  Address  change  (Attach  old  address 
label.) 

D  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist.  Please  remove  my 
name  from  your  mailing  list. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Mail  To: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

PO.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

For  changes  in  present  subscription, 
don't  forget  to  attach  recent  address 
label  here. 
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Pies 
Potpourri 

By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Overall,  the  meat  of  the  alligator  contains 
more  protein  than  beef  or  pork  and  is  extreme- 
ly low  in  fat  content.  In  fact,  alligator  meat 
has  become  quite  a  gourmet  treat  at  many  fine 
restaurants  around  the  country.  It  is  versatile 
and  can  be  served  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  you 
would  red  meats  and  fish;  try  it  as  a  delightful 
substitute  for  the  red  meat  in  any  of  your 
favorite  dishes.  Several  excellent  recipes  using 
alligator  meat  are  included  below,  compli- 
ments of  Jean  H.  Picou  and  Windell  A. 
Curole. 


ITALIAN  FRIED  ALLIGATOR 

1  pound  alligator  meat 
Vi  cup  Parmesan  cheese 
'/i  cup  Italian  bread  crumbs 

Cut  alligator  meat  into  thin,  finger  strips. 
Thoroughly  mix  Parmesan  cheese  and  bread' 
crumbs  and  put  into  paper  sacks.  Add  a  por- 
tion of  the  meat  and  shake  until  meat  is  well 
coated.  Fry  in  hot  oil  for  2  minutes. 


MICROWAVED  ALLIGATOR 

2  alligator  tail  chops 

cut  Vi  inch  thick 
1  teaspoon  season-all 
1  medium  onion,  sliced 

Season  alligator  chops  with  season-all  or  lemon 
pepper. 

Place  in  a  1  '/2  quart  dish  and  microwave  on 
high  for  5  minutes,  uncovered.  Arrange  onion 
slices  over  chops,  cover  with  plastic  wrap  and 
microwave  on  simmer  on  30%  power  for  20 
minutes.  Allow  to  stand  5  minutes  before 
serving. 

ALLIGATOR  DIP 

Vi  pound  alligator  meat 
Vr  teaspoon  liquid  crab  boil 

1  teaspoon  salt 
'/i  lemon 

2  tablespoons  shallots 
2  tablespoons  celery 

2  tablespoons  green  pepper 
2  tablespoons  chopped  onion 

1  tablespoon  teriyaki  sauce  or  soy  sauce 

2  tablespoons  parsley 

1  tablespoon  sweet  pickle  relish 

2  tablespoons  mayonnaise 
1  teaspoon  mustard 

Boil  alligator  meat  in  first  8  ingredients  for  10 
minutes.  Chop  meat  and  vegetables  used  in 
boiling  in  food  processor  or  blender.  Add  re- 
maining ingredients  and  continue  to  mix  well. 
Serve  chilled  with  crackers. 


SMOTHERED  ALLIGATOR 

2  pounds  alligator  meat 

Vj  cup  cooking  oil 

2  onions  finely  chopped 

1  bell  pepper  finely  chopped 

'/z  cup  celery  finely  chopped 

'A  cup  finely  chopped  parsley 

'/(  cup  finely  chopped  shallots 

1  bay  leaf 

'A  teaspoon  basil 

Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Saute  onions  in  oil  until  golden  brown.  Add 
bell  pepper,  and  celer\',  and  saute  until  tender. 
Add  meat  and  seasonings,  simmer  tor  40 
minutes.  Add  parsley  and  shallots  about  5 
minutes  before  ser\'ing. 


ALLIGATOR  ME.\TBALLS 
1  pound  chopped  alligator  meat 
1  egg 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  onions 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  celen." 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  parsley 

2  tablespoons  chopped  shallots 
2  teaspoons  lemon  pepper 

'/2  teaspoon  salt 
Vj  cup  bread  crumbs 
Flour  to  dredge 
1  cup  cooking  oil 

Combine  all  ingredients,  form  into  1-inch 
balls.  Allow  to  set  for  1  hour.  Dredge  with 
flour  and  frv  until  hro'wn.  Serve  hot. 


September/October  1984 


Hunter  Safety  is  for  Everyone! 


Completing  a  course  will  make  youngsters 
better  and  safer  tiunters.  Starting  next  year, 
anyone  born  on  or  after  September  1,  1969, 
must  complete  a  certified  tiunter  safety 
course  before  ttiey  can  obtain  a  license. 
And,  many  states  require  aduits  to  hiave  a 
certificate  to  obtain  a  nonresident  permit. 
For  details,  call  your  nearest  Wildlife  and 
Fistieries  office  or  fieadquarters  in 
Rouge.  Ptione  (504)  922-0252. 


